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THOSE EVENING BELLS. 
By Thomas Moore. 
Those evening bells! those evening 
bells! 
How many a tale their music tells 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet 
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“ PLANTING HOME GROUNDS. 

At this season of the year, much 
attention is being given to the plant- 
ing of home grounds, or additions are 
being made to lawns and _ grounds 
about the house. 


THE DAIRY, POULTRY AND THE HOME. 
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| and grounds, where misfits are com- 
mon eye sores to those who havegiven 
the question of planting home grounds 
any serious thought. 
The three things to observe in laying 
out and planting home grounds are, 


time Oftentimes this work is done with- | unity, variety, and harmony. In unity, 
When last I heard their soothing | out taking into consideration the eter-| we should aim to have things uniform, 
chime! nal fitness of things, and as a result, avoiding too sharp a contrast. Have 
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VIEW OF A LAWN, WHERE UNITY, VARIETY AND HARMONY EXIST. 
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Those joyous hours are passed away: 

And many a heart that then was gay 

Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 

And hears no more those evening 
bells. 


And so ’twill be when I am gone— 

That tuneful peal will still ring on; 

While other bards shall walk these 
dells, 


And sing your praise, sweet evening 
bells. 
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trees, shrubs and flower beds are 
placed on the lawns, or grounds, about 
the dwelling, without having definite 
objects in view. 

Too often the buyer relies entirely 
upon the nurseryman, or salesman, 
to determine the varieties and kind 
of trees, shrubs, or flowers to select, 
without giving the-~ matter any more 
than a passing thought. This is a seri: 
ous mistake, and lies at the bottom of 


{the eause of many unsightly lawns) 








a resemblance in grouping. To illus- 
trate: Do not plant fruit trees with 
ornamental trees, but keep a unifor- 
mity in type. Variety should refer 
more to detail than to the whole. Into 
such a plan should be introduced dif- 
ferent varieties, combining colors, 
shades and habits of growth of trees, 
shrubs and flowers, showing an in- 
tricacy that does not savor of contrast. 
Harmony controls variety; it favors 


(Gentinued en Page 16,) 
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your address label, which will indicate that 
your name will be dropped at the expiration of 
ume paid for. 

Advertising Rates on application. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUB. CO., 
218-214-215 Manhattan Building. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe that every advertisement in 
this popes is backed bya responsible person. 
But to make doubly sure we will make good 
any loss to paid subscribers sustained by 
trusting any deliberate swindler advertisin 
in our columns, and any such swindler wi 
be publicly exposed. We protect subscribers 
against rogues, but we do not guarantee to 
adjust trifling differences between subscrib- 
ers and honest, responsible advertisers. 
Neither will we be responsible for the debts 
of honest bankrupts sanctioned bythe courts. 
Notice of the —— must be sent us 
within one month of the time of the trans- 
action, and you must have mentioned SUC- 
CESSFUL FAKMING when writing the ad- 
er, 
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ABOUT OURSELVES. 
May we be pardoned for feeling just 








|one side of the paper. 


a little proud of Successful Farming? | 


We are trying to make it just as good 
as we know how. We wish Success- 


ful Farming to live up to its name, | 


and be of the greatest possible help 
to progressive farmers. Is this issue 
of value to you? Is there matter in 
it worth a year’s subscription? Would 
the paper not be a help to some of 
your neighbors? 

Will you, when you have an oppor- 
tunity, show this copy to your friends, 
and ask them to let you send in their 
subscription? We want to make Suc- 
cessful Farming the most practical 
agricultural paper published. We want 
our readers to help us make it so. Tell 
us how to improve it. Your sugges- 
tions will be appreciated, and of much 
value to us. Tell us what department, 
and what articles, or departments 
should be added. Let us know what 
you thing of it. Help your friends by 





| calling their attention to Successful 
| Farming. 


We would ask our readers toe bear 


|with us a little until we get caught 
|up in our work. February issue was 


not mailed until early in March. The 
present issue is late, but we hope to 
have April issue out by April 10th, 
and after that our subscribers will 
receive Successful Farming promptly 
on time the first of each month. We 
are just getting started, and our ex- 
perience is something like the newly 
married couple who “forgot the 
stove,” but we are getting things in 
good running order now, and there 
will be no more delays. 

We thank our many readers for the 
patience they have shown, as we 
have received but very few complaints 
on account of this unavoidable delay. 

s oe * . * 
OUR PRIZE OFFER. 

Sucessful farming wants short arti- 
cles for publication each month on 
general farm topics, subjects in which 
our readers are interested. 

In order to encourage this feature 
we offer, as an inducement, a prize 
of $3 to the first; $2 to the second; 
and $1 to tae third, each month. The 
editor of Successful Farming is to be 
the sole judge as to the merits of the 
contributions received, and will re- 
serve all right to publish any article 
that he may receive. Write on but 
The more con- 


/densed the arucle, the better, as this 


point will be considered in judging. 
« > . * . 

TREATING OATS FOR SMUT. 

There is probably no fungus, or dil- 
sease of grain more prevalent thro- 
ughout the country, than oat smut. 
This trouble is due to a fungus which 
gives forth numerous spores. When 
these spores come in contact with the 
ripening grain they produce smut, 
which is seen on the stem and heads 
of the grain, and are therefore car- 
ried with the seed, and unless re- 
moved are returned to the ‘soil, where 
they appear again about harvest time 
and spread with wonderful rapidity 
throughout the field by means of the 
wind. 

The annual loss sustained by this 
fungus disease in the United States 
is estimated to be about eight per cent 


|of the entire oat crop. Last year oat 


smut was a common trouble in many 


|parts of the country, and many com- 


| plaints were received from those who 


had not treated their seed oats. 

The most economical and practical 
way to rid the seed oats of smut is 
by means of the formalin treatment. 
This is a liquid solution that may 
be procured from any drug store at 
about 75 cents per pound. Mix one 
pound of the formalin to forty gal- 
lons of water. If a tight floor is avail- 
able, place the oats on the floor to 
a depth of from two to three inches 
and thoroughly saturate the grain with 
the solution, being sure to stir well 
Shovel the oats together and place a 
blanket over the pile and leave for a 








few hours. The oats may be dried by 
spreading out on heavy canvas sheets 
which may be obtained at small cost, 
and if cared for will last for many 
years. 

A method that we have followed and 
found equally as good, was to place the 
seed oats in a gunny sack, and dip 4 
sackful at a time into the formalin 
mixture long enough to thoroughly 
saturate the grain, then let dry out. 

Forty gallons of the mixture will 
treat at least forty bushels of oats, 
The labor entailed to do this will not 
exceed fifty cents, and it is easy to es- 
timate the cost of the entire opera- 
tion. 

We have yet to learn of anyone 
who has properly and thoroughly test- 
ed the formalin treatment, that has 
not met with success. It will pay the 
farmer to give the treatment a trial, 
even though he may be a little skepti- 
cal as to the outcome. Our experien- 
ce has been, that those who have used 
the formalin treatment once, will use 
it again the next year. 

. * cm * — 
LOOKING AHEAD. 

How often we hear people allude 
to the fact, that “we sow the grain in 
the spring time, and reap the, harvest 
in the autumn.” ‘ 

Upon what does’ the harvest 
depend? There is but one answer 
to such a question, and that is, the 
proper employment of the time dur- 
ing the interval, that is, between the 
sowing and the reaping. ‘“There’s the 
rub.” Looking ahead and planning the 
work, and then carrying out the plan, 
is what counts in all kinds of farm 
work. Yes, sir! every time. . 

What did you say? Seasons may 
change plans? True, my friend, but 
there are general principles that can 
be laid down, and plans started at the 
beginning of spring’s work, that hold 
fast through rain and sunshine, and 
certainly mean more profits when the 
“golden harvest” is reaped. 

The old adage, “Look well before 
you leap,” should never be lost sight 
of in planning for, and planting a crop; 
the soil and location, suitable to diff- 
erent crops to be grown; the selection 
of seed; the preparation of the seed 
bed, giving abundance of plant food 
to the soil, so that the seedlings waste 
no energy in search for food; and the 
enforcing of a rotation, constitute the 
program at planting time. Put into 
practice business principles along the 
same line as any of our successful 
business men do, in planning enter- 
prises, from which wonderful results 
are obtained. Remember that “well 
begun is half done.” 

An excellent idea, and one especial- 
ly adapted to farming of all kinds, is 
to make a sketch, or map, showing 
the year’s’ work in advance. If such 
a map be carefully made from year to 
year and filed away, they will become 


— 


invaluable guides in planning work ~ 


and fitting crops to their best condt 
tions. It is the one aid to the farmer, 
in doing the right thing at the right 
time. 





Hon. James Wilson, Secretary 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: “It should be- 
come a valuable farm journal, as 
the editor has had the education 
and experience necessary to enable 
him to do good work. The paper 
is neatly gotten up and clearly 
printed containing valuable matter 
| of interest to the reader.” 








Prof. L. H. Pammel, Iowa State 


Agricultural College: “I am in re- 
ceipt of Successful Farming. I! 
congratulate you on the excellent 
appearance of. your monthly jour- 
nal. The paper is excellent, the il- 
lustrations are fine, and the subject 
matter is well selected. This jour- 
nal ought to find a place in the 
homes of a large number of farm- 
ers.” 








Prof. W. J. Spillman, Agrostolo- 
gist, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: “I have often 
wondered why some enterprising 
newspaper man did not make a 


special report of the results of the 
various investigations being car- 
ried on in the Agricultural sciences 
in this country and I note that you 
are doing this in your paper.” 
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FOR THE BEST PHOTOGRAPH. 


We know that many of our readers 
have interesting and _ entertaining 
pictures that would be_ suitable for 
publication in Successful Farming. 
We offer a prize of $3 for the best 
photograph sent to the editor; $2 for 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


is systematically controlled. 

The object of tillage is two-fold. 
First, to improve the mechanical con- 
dition of the soil, by breaking up and 
fining it, so that the roots of the plants 
may easily and freely find their way 
downward and through the soil; sec- 





© COMPACTING SOILS. 

The implements employed in the 
compacting of soils, are rollers, plank- 
ers, or floats, and their value depends 
largely upon the nature of the soil 
and local conditions attending the sea- 
sons, and the crops that are planted. 
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the second best, and $1 for the third|ond, by giving warmth early in the 


best. The contest is open to all. | Spring, by controlling a uniform condi 
The subject of the photograph may/tion of moisture and temperature 
cover any phase that is interesting,| throughout the growing season, af. 


touching on country, city, or home/fording the soil mulch, and making 
life; pictures of children, home pets, | available pliant food, which is acted 
etc. All photographs will be judged / upon by air, water and fermentation, 
by tne editor, and must be in his/| bringing it into a state of utility. 

hands before May Ist, at which time| The tools used in tillage may be di- 
this offer closes. We reserve the right | vided into three general classes— 
to keep any photograph sent in, but/ deep, surface and compact. The or- 
will return any photograph if so re-|dinary plow belongs to the tools of 
quested. | the first class, and it may be truly said 
ie ee that good plowing lies at the basis of 

THE TILLAGE PROBLEM. /all successful agriculture. 

The tillage problem is one that con-| True economy in farming is where 
fronts the farmer at the beginning of|jarge crops are produced on small 
spring’s work, and stays by him until areas, and when cultivated soil is 
the frast stops operations on the farm deepened, the root pasturage is corres- 
in thé fall. If the surplus water of the | pondingly increased. By deep plow- 
soil is properly removed by drainage, | ing we break up the hard pan, if toc 
either naturally or artifically, the next | near the surface, and distribute food 
step is to see that proper tillage is | elements found in the subsoil. Deep 
given. | By this we mean, cultivators, plowing should be done gradually, and 

. |it may not be always best to plow 
| deep. Certain conditions must be tak- 
en into consideration; sand soils for 
| instance and naturally mellow soils, 
|}require less depth in plowing. The 
'furrow slice turned in plowing, how- 
|ever, should not be inverted, but rath- 
|er broken and pulverized in the turn- 
ing. (See Cut.) Clay land should be 
plowed with judgment, and never 
when it is too wet. 


The time for plowing will depend 
or similar implements, which facili- | upon the season, the condition of the 
tate proper plant growth | soil and crops desired. Heavy soils, 
hn Ane /as a rule, are benefitted by fall plow- 

If proper cultivation is afforded any |. ‘ 
kind of land, it becomes cloddy, bard | {n= 2nd fn many sections of aut coun 
and unproductive. <A clod yields NO | hing lowed aaverel ties. fas te 4 
nourishment to plants until it is crush- | crops ne is better to‘do this some lit: 
no Peng so goed gry ae tle time before the seed is planted, as 
siee of th Th ber be {2 moderately compact soil is better 
filled with lige: Rees of 1 tant £ a. than one of extreme looseness. By 
Pp o0c.! employing the subsoil plow the ad- 


yet if it be hard and lumpy, it will! . 
hot produce maximum crops. —— of re ange — a - 


The soil may be likened to a fac. | 





Soil Mulch Made by Tillage or Culti- 
, vation. 


paring ground for orchards | 
and root plants. Subsoil | 
plows are of many designs, | 
and they are really plows | 
without the moul-board and | 
follow in the furrow made 
by the ordinary plow, thus 
stirring the lower soil and 
leaving it in the same po- 
sition. 

Surface tillage is usual- 
ly confined to the upper- 
most three inches of the 
soil, and may be carried 
' on by the use of cultiva- 
{: tors, harrows, weeders, 
* rakes, etc. It has for its 
object first, the making 
of a mellow seed bed 
where seeds may be prop- 
erlyc overed or plants set; second, the 
conservation of moisture by the pro- 
ducing of a soil mulch; third, it serves 
a means for the destruction of weeds, 
and adds to the general improvement 
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Plow Furrow Properly Turned. 


tory, in which the work of preparation 
is carried on, and it stands the gener- 
al farmer, fruit grower and vegetable 
gardner well in hand, to see that by 
thorough tillage, food material for the 


Especially is this true in pre 


With the light, loose, sandy, or grav- 
elly soils, where it is desirous to pack 
the particles of soil together, these 
compacting implements have an im- 
portant place. 

Where land is seeded during a dry 
season, the soil should be rolled in 
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|A Compact Surface Made by Rolling. 
order to bring the moisture to the 
surface to hasten germination. Where 
possible, such a rolling should be fol- 
lowed by a light harrowing, thus re- 
storing the surface mulch in order 
to prevent evaporauion. 

However beneficial this may be on 
some soils, yet all lands do not re- 
spond to such treatment with equally 
good results. Clay land, for instance, 
may be injured by rolling, especially 
if followed by rain. If, however, land 
is plowed during a’dry spell, it is a 
good idea to immediately follow the 
plowed land with a roller to crush 
clods, and to hold moisture in the soil 
and prevent drying out of the land. 
A good method with many Crops is to 
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| Soil Mulch Restored by Tillage Fol- 
lowing Roller. 

roll before the seed is sown; then 

harrow, making a good seed bed; after- 

wards drill in the grain. 

Rolling serves a good purpose on 
many pasture lands in the spring, by. 
pressing into the soil the roots of 
grass that have been -heaved up by 
frosts during the winter. We have 
often followed this practice on mea- 
dows and pasture lands with excel- 
lent results. Wherever rolling is em- 
ployed, the aim should be to restore 
the soil mulch by tillage just as soon 
as possible, which is shown in the 
accompanying cuts. 

ss ¢$8sh68hCUt 

It is nonsense to remain in igno- 
rance because you have not time to 
learn everything. Even small rivu- 
lets contribute to make the mighty 
ocean. 

* > > fe . 

If you haye a friend that you value, 

tell him of it while he lives, or do 





plant is unlocked, and soil moisture | of soil conditions. 


not mourn his loss when he is gone. 





Director James W. Wilson of the 
South Dakota Experiment Station: 
“Successful Farming contains a 
great deal of practical information 
which is of benefit to the farmers.” 


Prof. W. J. Kennedy, Vice-Direc- 
tor Iowa Experiment Station: “TI 
must say that I am very much 
pleased with Successful Farming. 
I think it has a great future be- 
fore it.” 








Hon. F. D. Coburn, Secretary. of 
the Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture: “Successful Farming has a 
wholesome, clean-faced look. It 
should find an appreciative audi- 
ence.” 
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EPLYING to “the many i 
quiries that are being 
received daily at the col- 
lege regarding seed corn 
will say that in my opin- 

l ion the folowing points 

are among the most important to be 
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No farmer can afford to depend on 
imported seed for the main part of 
his crop. 
distance and especially from a dif- 
ferent latitude seldom gives satisfac- 
tory results the first two or three 
years, even though the seed may be 








A.—The kernels on ear No. 1 are too thin and those on ear No. 4 are too narrow, while 


those on ears Nos. 
carded for seed purposes, 


2 and 3 are too broad and thick. 
as no planter can be set to drop the kernels evenly. 


Ears of this kind should be dis- 
The 


planter tests with this corn showed a variation in the dropping all the way from 1 to 6 


kernels per hill. 
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considered: 

First. That it is very important 
that we should depend on home grown 
seed for the main part of the crop and 
not upon imported seed. 

Second. That we should select ears 
of corn for seed which have kernels of 
as nearly uniform size and shape as 
possible, otherwise it would be impos- 


sible to secure an even stand with any 
planter. 
Third. Do not fail to test the plant- 


er thoroughly with the seed you in- 
tend to use and stay with it until it 
drops regularly the number of kernels 
required in each hill. 

Fourth. Test the vitality or germi- 
nating power of all corn intended for 
seed. This is especially important 
this year. 

Fifth. In case any seed corn is 
purchased from seedsmen, insist on 
having it shipped to you in the ear, 
either in crates or in barrels. 

Sixth. All of this work,.that is, the 
testing of the vitality, the sorting, the 
shelling and the testing of the planter 
should be done now, and the sooner 
the better. If put-off until the hurry 
of spring work is upon us, there is 
danger that it will not be done at all. 
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B.—The kernels on ear No. 1 are nearly the same depth from tip to butt, while t 
row rapidly shorter towards the tip. 
little larger than grains of popcorn and will run th 
When these three 


kernels on ear No. 2 s 
are small, shallow and flinty, 
the planter about like wheat. 
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Seed corn imported from a} 
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of the best, which often times is not 
the case. 

It is well knowm that most of the 
seed corn put on the market by seeds- 
men is bought of farmers in crib lots, 
| shelled, screened and sacked ready for 
|sale, little or no attention being paid 

to the selection, in fact, it is generally 

|handled with a scoop shovel, and is 

nown as the “scoop shovel method of 
selection.” 

The chances are that the farmer 
has in his crib better corn than that 
which he purchases from seedsmen at 
four or five times the market price. 
And then he runs the additional risk 
that it will not mature in his locality. 


If it were simply a matter of loosing 
the price of the bushel of imported 
seed corn, it would not be serious, but 
when we consider that a_ bushel of 
seed corn ought to produce 400 bushels 
|of corn worth from $130 to $160, the 
| serious nature of the question is very 
| apparent. 
| If, for any reason, my own corn was 
not satisfactory for seed, I would cer- 
tainly not send away for seed corn, 
/but purchase from someone in the vi- 
cinity whose corn had given good re- 


| sults during the past three or four 
years. 

It will be an excellent plan, how- 
ever, for two or more persons in a 


neighborhood to secure a small amount 
of some of the standard varieties of 
this and of other states, and give them 
a good trial. In this way it is prob 
able that varieties will be found 
which, after they have become accli- 
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The kernels on ear NO. 3 : 


ears were shelled pong § and °. 


in the planter there was a range of all the way from 2 to 7 kernels per hi 
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considerable |take more care in sorting out the 
large, small and irregular kernels. The 


—PTD II 


mated, will prove of 
value to the community. 


~~ 











C.—Shows good and bad forms of kernels. The pairs of kernels 1, 2, 11 and 12 show 
the best forms in the order named, while Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 show the poorest forms 
in the order named. Pair No. 1 are the best, since they are full and plump at the 
tips next to the cob and have large germs. Both of these points are important, as they 
indicate strong vitality and feeding value. On the other hand, pairs Nos. 5, 6 and 7 are 
especially weak, with bow feeding value and small per cent of corn to cob. 

It will also be observed that these kernels are far from uniform in size and shape 
(Compare with No. 4 ,and Nos. 2 and 6) and hence no planter will drop an even number 
per hill. (See table of tests). When we realize that all of these kernels were taken 
from ears that appeared to be good ears, when examined from the standpoint of the ear 





main thing is to stay with it until the 
work is satisfactory. The prepara- 
tion of the seed corn and the testing 
of’ the planter should be done during 
the latter part of February and the 
fore part of March. If this important 
work is put off until April or May it is 
very likely to be neglected, as is often 
the case. This is simply a matter of 
good business management and no one 
|ean afford to neglect it, for there is so 
much of our success depending on 
every bushel of the seed corn we 
| plant. 

It is a good plan to make a prelim- 
inary test of the vitality of the see@d 


| before the sorting is done to deter- 


mind whether it is fit for seed purpo- 
ses or not. This.can best be done by 
selecting from the pile, say fifty or one 
hundred ears, and removing two or 
three kernals from each ear and test- 
ing them. If the germination test 
shows 94 per cent or above, the seed 
will certainly be in good condition. It 
is important that each ear of corn be 
shelled by itself so that it can be ex- 





alone, we can readily appreciate the importance of paying more attention to the study 


of the kernels of corn in our seed ears. 
PTI 


I would recommend the purchasing 
of the seed corn only in the ear. This 


enables the purchaser to see exactly 
what he is getting and if it is not sat- 
isfactory, he can return it. It also er 
ables him to throw out any undesir- 
able ears. The seedsman cannot im- 
prove the corn by shelling it. so there 
is no good excuse for him to refuse to 
ship it to you in the ear. 


In order to secure a good stand it is 
necessary to exercise great care in 
selecting and sorting the seéed. All 
ears with very large or very small 
kernels should be thrown out no mat- 
ter how perfect they are in other re- 
spects. The same is true of all ears 
with ve y thick or very thin xernels, 
or with very short or long, narrow 
grain and the irregular butt and tip 
kernels should be_ shelled off. In 
other words, no planter will give an 
even stand unless the kernels are of 
uniform size and shape. 


I know of no one thing that would 
do more to increase the yield on every | 
farm in Iowa than the careful select- 
ing and sorting of the seed corn both | 
in the ear and after it is shelled, and | 
then stay with it until the planter will 
drop the desired number of kernels at | 
least ninety-three to ninety-six times | 
out of one hundred tests. It may be | 
necessary to have the plates of the | 
planter drilled or get new ones, or 
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D.—Kernels showing large and small germs, taken from different ears of corn. 


amined more closely before it goes in 








E.—Cross-sections of kernels showing depth of germ and the white floury or starchy 
portion lying just below the germ. The kernels in the lower row have better germs than 
those in the upper row. Nos. 17, 15, 13 and 11 are among the best, while Nos. 2, 14 and 18 
are among the poorest because they have very shallow germs and are low in feeding 
value. The white, starchy appearing material lying just below the germ has the very 
lowest feeding value of any part of the kernel. Nos. 17, 15 and 11 show a very small 
amount of this material, while Nos. 1, 2, 12 and 19 show a great deal and should be dis- 
carded for seed purposes. 

The upper row (Nos. 21 to 37) show the depth of the germ when the kernels are split 
in two lengthwise through the middle of the germ. 

os. 21, 24, 27, 28, 29, 33 and 35 show very deep germs, and are from ears rich in pro- 
tein and oil, No. 35 being from the ear richest in protein of 2,000 tests, while Nos. 22, 
23, 36 and 37 are from ears very poor in feeding value; it will also be noticed that the 
germs are very small. 

It is very important that the tips of the kernels—the portion next to the cob—should 
be full and plump so that there is no space between the kernels down near the cob. 
In selecting our seed corn, it is important that we should do more than look at the ears; 
we must study the kernels. 





with the rest of the corn. If the ker- 
nals are shrunken at the _ tips, too 
pointed, discolored, or the germ is 
small, indicating low feeding value, the 
whole ear should be discarded. If, on 
the other hand, the ears of corn are all 
shelled together, it will be impossible 
to select out all the weak kernels. 


After the corn has been _ sorted 


and thoroughly tested in the planter, 
it should be put in sacks, abouta 
bushel in each sack, and hung up in 
a dry place in the loft or where there 
is thorough circulation of air, and 
where it will be free from mice, but 
do not hang it over a stable. 


About the twentieth of April, a 


thorough germination test should be 
made. There are many methods of 
doing this and any of them will be sat- 
isfactory. The important thing is not 
to fail to make the test. About one 
| hundred kernels should be taken from 
The | each sack by running the hand down 


left hand kernels in all pairs come from ears with low feeding value and should be dis- | into the corn so as to get a fair 


carded for seed purposes, while the right hand kernels with large germs come from ears | 


with a high per cent of oi! and protein. 


| sample. 
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kernels unusually broad, long or 
thick, also those which are very nar- 
row, thin or short. This is absolutely 
necessary before we can expect any 
, planter to drop a uniform number of 
J ~ kernels in each hill. Discard all ears 
qc with kernels which are shrivelled, or 
. are too pointed, indicating low vitality 
and poor feetiing value. The butts and 
— “ 2 tips should now he shelled off and the 
ears sheled as described above. But 
this is not all. This corn is not ready 
— ~ for the planter until it has been picked 
> over by hand, removing the broken, 
a rotten, discolored, irregular, weak and 
— chaffy grains. This seems like a great 
deal of expense, but no farmer can af- 
. ford to do less than this. 
-~ When we remember that it is pos- 
: sible for a bushel of seed corn to re- 
we et |turn us 700 bushels next harvest, we 
Sia can readily see the folly of neglecting 
= wre this work. What is a day, or even two 
days, spent on this bushel of seed corn 
and especially at this season of the 
O«, year! 














RUT 


Cultivation is a big story, a heavy 
subject. | It lies at the very base of 
e = : our money making to day. The pro- 
| duce of oyr soil is to day the source 
of sustenance for that live stock 
|which shall be our agricultural sal 
| vation. Some men cultivate soil mere- 
ily to kill weeds. This is wrong. Til 
lage should improve the tilth and save 
| moisture—there will then be no weeds. 
|Some people assume that crops use 
soil bodily. This is a mistake. They 
use only the plant food contained in 
| the soil, leaving the earth, to outward 


F.—Showing different types of corn. In Selecting seed corn, it is important that all 
the ears be as nearly as possible of the same type. Ears Nos. 3 and 4 are very good 
ones, but they should not be planted with Nos. 1 and 2 as they are fifteen days later in 
maturing than the latter. In order to secure the best polinization it is important that 
all the stalks should shoot and silk at about the same time. The very early and very 
late stalks are usually barren or partly so, Owing to lack of pollen at these times. It is 
also difficult to secure an even stand with corn of different types, as the kernels are 
almost certain to be of different types and shapes, making it impossible for a planter to 





drop them evenly. 
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One of the simplest methods of 
testing seed corn, and one which re- 
quires little attention is to fold up 
twenty-five kernels of the corn in a 
piece of wet paper and put it in a box. 
There is nothing better than a cigar 
box for this purpose. The paper 
should be thoroughly wet and several | 
thicknesses used so that it will not} 
dry out. .It is well to. place some} 
moistened pieces of paper in the bot 
tom of the box and again on top of the | 
samples to hold the moisture. | 

In order to make a thorough test it 
will be well to prepare at least five or 
six samples like the one described 
above. They should all be put into 
the same box and a string tied around 
it so as to hold the cover on tight, to 
prevent the corn from drying out. At 
the end of three days it will be well to 
examine the corn and if the papers are 
getting dry they can be moistened. At 
the end of five days the final examina- 
tion should be made. 

I know of no better way to sort and 
prepare the seed corn than to place 
fifty or one hundred ears on some 
boards or tables and with all the tips 
pointing one way. Select an ear that 
most nearly represents the type that 
you prefer. With this ear in your left 
hand, go over all the ears on the 
board with the right and push out 
those ears which show too great varia- 
tion from the type in_ size, length, 
shape, roughness, color, size and 
shape of kernal, etc. Now gather the 
few remaining ears together, and with 
a knife remove varee or four kernels 
from each ear and place in front of 
each ear with the germ or chit side 
up. Now go over these kernels care- 
fully, for here is where we have failed 
most in the past. We have studied 
the ears, but have paid little attentien 
to the kernels. First discard those 











| appearances, the same as before. 
‘ 
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H.—Illustrates one of the most convenient methods of testing the vitality of seed 
corn, 

Fig. No. 1.—Shows the box in which are placed three folders containing samples of 
corn to be tested. 5 

Fig. No. 2.—Shows a folder ready to put in the box after the edges have been folded 
down over the corn. Any box will answer the purpose, although the cigar box repre- 
sented in the cut, or a wooden one like it, is preferable. 

The folders should be thoroughly moistened before placing the corn in them. Put four 
or five thicknesses of moistened paper in the bottom of the box and as many more over 
the samples to prevent drying out. Then shut the cover and wrap string around the box 
to hold the cover down, to prevent the corn from drying out, and set away in the sit- 
ting room or some place where the temperature does not fall below 55 degrees. The 
best folders are made by taking five or six thicknesses of newspaper and cutting in strips 
about five or ten inches and folding as shown in the cut. The only precaution necessary 
is to be sure that the foldets are thoroughly moistened before the corn is placed in 
them for testing. In two or three days it will be well to examine the corn and if the 
folders are getting dry, they should be moistened by sprinkling water over them in the 
box. At the end of five days the samples should be taken out and examined carefully. 
Every kernel that has not at this time sent out vigorous root and stem sprouts should be 
counted unfit for seed. The corn ought to test not less than 94 to 95 per cent. This 
method has the advantage of requiring very little attention and makes it possible to 
see whether the kernels are making a uniform and vigorous germination, which is very 
important. Kernels which make a slow, feeble germination are not fit to plant, 
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‘Live Stock. 


Special contributions by farmers and steckmen 
welcomed. . 
VOSHHS Cee eeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeree 


The outlook is good for prices for 
spring lambs this season. . 


Angora goat associations are being 
formed .hroughout many of the states 
of the southwest, in order that good 
raisers can get together and compare 
notes as to their experiences. The 
move is a good one. 

= . 2 . +. 

FATTENING LAMBS ON RAPE. 

The growing and feeding of rape to 
lambs, as a fattening ration, has come 
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hard frosts came, were able to not HANDLING THE SOW. 
only make excellent gains, but in ad-| The early part of June is a good 
dition prepare them for the finishing time to mate the sows for fall pigs. 
feeds in the feed lots before turning |]; js pest, when it can be done, to 
them into the markets. 
During the past ten years a num- 
ber of valuable experiments have been 
conducted in this country along this 


| wean the pigs in good season so that 
the sows can be put in a good thrifty 
condition before breeding. it is also 
; best not to mate at the first season 
| 
a = A a re |of the heat, but wait until the second, 
oe : |Then turn the sow in with the bour, 
cg yr meg cane pe cae nae <3 | permit of but one service, after which 
lambs for two months. A lot of 60|tUrm her out and have a place ready 
lambs were kept on 2-18 acres of rape | — = rage — ro — = 
for 25 days. During that time they in-| red early in June the pigs will be 
creased in weight 390 pounds, or an |farrowed in September, giving time 
average weekly gain per head of 1.82 | for them to get well Started to grow- 
pounds. Another lot of ‘six lambs were |im& before the sewere cold weather 
kept 42 days on the sixth of an acre, | S€ts in. 








and conclusions were drawn, that one But fall pigs, to pay a profit, must 
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Courtesy of University of Tenn. 


GOOD PASTURE AND ABUNDANCE OF WINTER FEED IN SIGHT. 
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into general prominence among the 
flockmasters, during the past few 
years, owing largely to the fact that 
this feed may be fed to a good advan- 
tage during the early fall, as a means 
of fitting the lambs for the early mar- 
ket, especially when feed is high, or 
the fall pasture is short. 

The crop is one that withstands late 
drouths and early frosts much better 
than other succulent food crops, and 
hence can be used as a succulent fod- 
der later in the season. It is also a 
crop that may be relied upon with con- 
siderable certainty. 

We have started lambs in this way, 
and by feeding them rape until the 


be kept growing. Pigs farrowed in 
September should be ready for mar- 


acre would have pastured 36 two 
months, and made 736 pounds of mut- 


ton. 

The Michigan station fed 128 lambs 
on 15 acres of rape for 7% weeks, 
with a total gain of 2890 pounds. An 
estimation made from this experiment 
would indicate, that one acre would 
pasture nine lambs seven weeks, and 
produce an increase of 202 5-10 pounds 
of mutton. 

Those farmers who are raising 
lambs for the early winter markets, 
should bear the above statistics in 
mind, as it will prove a valuable guide 
to them in raising rape for use in fat- 
tening lambs. ‘ 





ket not later than the iast of June, 
and this implies a good growth all 
through the winter. To secure a good 
growth at fair profit, there must be 
comfortable, dry quarters provided 
and the pig fed well throughout the 
winter. In some cases it will be best 
not to breed the sows for fall pigs as 
the cost of wintering will cut cf the 
profit. 

A ‘well fed and cared for sow will 
readily farrow two good litters of 
pigs in a year, but if the fall pigs re 
turn a profit they must be sheltered 
and fed in an economical manner. 





M. O. Eldridge, Acting Director, 
Office of Public Road Inquiry; U. S. 


“Suc- 
cessful Farming is very attractive 


Department of Agriculture: 


in appearance, printed on good pa- 
per, and the illustrations are not at 
all of the cheap variety. The topics 
discussed are certainly of interest 
to the farmers.” 








Prof. J. H. Sheppard, M. S. A., of 
the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege: “A publication of the sort 
which your journal represents will 
enable people who cannot afford a 
number of other publications, and 
who have not the time to read and 


digest them even if they are able 
to buy them, an opportunity to se- 
cure the gist of information that 
they contain at a nominal cost, 
both in time and money.” 





Prof. G. B. Brackett, Pomologist, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: “I have care- 
fully’ examined the number of Suc- 
cessful Farming sent me, and am 
much pleased with the paper, both 
for style, editorial supervision, vim, 
energy and enthusiasm is displayed 
in its pages and for the practical 
common sense manner of dealing 
with subjects pertinent to the farm- 
ing interests of the country. I 
hope every wide awake farmer may 
become a subscriber.” 
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Our Experiment Stations 


Devoted to"a-monthly review o the work 
being carried om by the Experiment Stations 











Bulletin No. 116 from the Kansas 
Experiment Station on “Destroying 
Prairie Dogs and Pocket Gophers,” 
has just been issued. The bulletin is 
prepared by Prof. D. E. Lantz, field 
agent for the station. Methods and 
remedies are given for the destruction 
of these animals, by means of trapp- 
ing, suffocation and poisoning. The 
bulletin is valuable. 


* e¢« ¢e 8 *® 


Bulletin No. 94 from the Indiana 
+ Experiment Station on “Diseases of 
Sheep” has just been issued. The bul- 
letin discusses a great variety of the 
common diseases of sheep, pointing 
out the symptoms, and giving practi- 
cal treatments of the different diseas- 
es. The diseases considered are as 
follows: Diseases of the digestive, | 
circulatory, nervous and reproductive | 
system; diseases of the respiratory | 
and urinary organs; diseases of the | 
eye; infectious diseases; parasitic di- | 
seases and internal parasites. 


be in the hands of every sheep raiser. | 
It is fully illustrated. 


oe 8} 8 e © | 

Bulletin No. 94 of the New Hamp-| 
shire Experiment Station, gives the) 
remedies for fleas, which are one of | 
the most annoying pests of dwelling | 
houses. It describes the well known 
“dog flea” which is so annoying at 
certain seasons of the year in nearly 
all sections of the country. 


Infected houses, where fleas have ex- 
isted for some time, should be treat- 
ed when spring house cleaning takes 
place. The use of rugs for carpets 
is recommended. . Rooms should be 
kept free from rubbish and well aired. 
A creolin wash is a most satisfactory 
remedy, as shown by the bulletin. 
This is made by adding four tea- 
spoonfulls of creolin to a quart of| 





water, or four tablespoons to a gallon | be like that produced when the palm b 


of water. Dogs and cats should be| 
washed with this solution, and if the | 
floors of the dwelling house contain 
cracks cr crevices, they should be 
scrubbed with a five per cent solution 
of creolin. Where fur-bearing pets 
are kept in dwelling houses, their 
bedding should be thoroughly satu- 
rated at intervals with a five per cent 
solution of creolin. 
. * . + s 


THE HESSIAN FLY. 


“Hessian Fly Experiments” is the 
titlé of Bulletin No. 103, from the) 
Kentucky Experiment Station, by H. 


Garman, Entomologist, in waich is 
given some effectual remedies for 
combating the Hessian fly in Ken- 
tucky. The Lulletin discusses the in- 
jury of wheat .by the fly in the fall 
and spring, and points out that to 
escape sévere fall injury from the fly, | 
wheat should not be planted in that! 
section of the country before the 6th | 
of October, and a little later planting | 
would probably prove better. Wheat, | 
that from late planting has escaped | 
fall injury entirely, may, the follow- | 
ing spring, be badly damaged if it 
stands near infested wheat. Very | 
deep plowing destroys many of the | 
flies in infested stubble. Spraying with 
diluted coal oil emulsion, consisting | 
of one-half pound of whale oil soap | 
in one gallon of water, churned with 





| the fly. 
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two gallons of oil, diluted with nine 
parts of water and sprayed on the 
afrected crops, reduced the injury from 
Bordeaux mixture reduced the 
injury, but not as decidedly as the 
ymulsion. Lime and paris green in 
water, and dry lime alone, were of no 
practical benefit. Barley was found to 
be susceptible to the attack, as wheat, 
while rye was but little, if at all, in- 
jured by the Hessian fly. In eastern 
Kentucky, three broods of the fly de- 
velop each year. 
* . . * . 

Prof. John T. Stinson, Director Mis- 
souri State Fruit Experiment Station: 
“I am well pleased with Successful 
Farming and think that the contents 
are such that it will become popular 
with farmers and fruit growers.” 


MARKETING WATERMELONS. 

Bulletin No. 44 from the Arizona Ex: 
periment Station discusses the “Grow- 
ing of Watermelons.” In referring to 
the marketing of the crop the follow- 
ing points are emphasized: 

“The first essential of a marketable 
watermelon is that it be in the pro- 


The | per stage of ripening—neither under | 
bulletin is a valuable one, and should | Tipe nor over ripe. At the beginning | 


of the melon season, the tendency is 
to pick and market unripe ones. This 
injures their sale and all growers suf- 
fer from the effects of undue haste to 
get melons upon the market while 
prices are high. Of first importance | 
is the ability to distinguish upon the | 
vines between green and ripe melons; | 
and then, if one is conscientious in 
picking only the fully ripe ones, there 
need be little fear of loss from green 
ones. 

Most varieties give forth a distinct- 
ly different sound when ripe and when 
green. The greener the melon, the 
sharper and more metallic is the ring 
that it gives forth if snapped with 
the finger. As the melon matures and 
becomes less solid, it gives forth a 
somewhat hollow or distinctly mutf. | 
fled ring. The riper the melon the| 
more nearly the sound given forth will | 





of the hand is slapped with the fn-| 
ger. Some varieties will be ready for | 
market while the melons still give 
forth a somewhat metallic sound, 
while others must be left on the vines 
until the sound is quite a “dead” one. 
These are matters that can soon be 
learned by experience. The writer 
knows by a long experience that if 
proper precaution is taken and a 
doubtful melon cut occasionally, there 
is little excuse for ever putting a 
green melon upon the market. 

“As the season advances and melons 
are ripening rapidly, the tendency is 
to let some of them become over ripe | 
before they are marketed. At this| 
time it is safe to pick a melon with a 
sharper ring than would be pronounc- 
ed ripe earlier in the season. Over 
ripe melons do not ship or keep well, 
and are consequently decidedly objec- 
tionable to dealers.” 

* 2 © @ *# 
A NEW DEPARTMENT. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 
created a new position in the office of 
of experiment stations, to be known as 
“The Department of Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes,” the idea being to bring the 
United States Department of Agricul. 
ture into closer touch with the Far- 
mers’ Institute movement throughout 
the country. 

Last year about 2700 institutes were 
held in 44 states, showing an atten- 








| suggestions. 


—— 


| dance of over eight thousand persons 
'The department realizes fully the great 
good that has been brought about 
|through these institutes in giving 
practical education to the farmers, 
‘and it has been deemed advisable to 
create a national office which can 
co-operate with the state managers 
of institutes, and be of benefit to them 
This aid will be furnished through 
the office of the experiment stations. 
The new officer, who is to be called an 
institute specialist, will be under the 
general supervision of the director of 
experiment stations, with headquart- 
ers at Washington. 

Prof. John Hamilton,secretaryof Ag- 
riculture of Pennsylvania, has receiv- 
ed the appointment. He comes to the 
| position well qualified, having had 
|years of experience in directing far- 
|mers’ institutes, and practical work 
'on the farm, as well as agricultural 
|college and experiment station work. 

Successful Farming thinks this 
move a most excellent one and again 
|emphasizes the practical trend of all 
| the work that is being inaugurated by 
| Secretary Wilson, in his efforts to 
build up the egricultural industry of 
the country. 


A DESTRUCTIVE GRAPE PEST. 


Bulletin No. 208 has just been is- 

|sued by the Cornell University Agri- 
| cultural Experiment Staton, giving the 
accounts of further experiments in re 
gard to the grape worm, and culture 
The discovery of the 
pest in the vineyards of New York 
was announced in a bulletin issued in 
November 1900. At that time it was 
known in only a limited area of the 
state, although in 1866 the insect was 
ranked as a pest in the vineyards of 
Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Ohio 
and Illinois, and is known to occur in 
the middle states to the Dakotas, and 
southward to Florida and Texas, hav- 
ing done much damage during the 
past eight years in Ohio vineyards 
near Cleveland. 
Prof. Slingerland, the author of the 
ulletin, points out that one of the 
most potent, or direct causes, which 
brought about the increase of injury 
in New York state, was due to the 
neglected or poorly cared for vine 
yards. Practically without exception, 
the pest, has as yet, done serious in- 
jury only in those vineyards that have 
been more or less neglected. Some 
times its devastations were found only 
in portions of the vineyard that had 
been neglected. 

The bulletin discusses at length the 
various methods which have been 
adopted to destroy the insect in its 
grub state, but the conclusion of the 
whole matter is, that thorough culti- 
vation close up the vines is the most 
effective treatment to give. This cul- 
tivation should be done in June, when 
the pest is passing through the pupal 
stage, which is the most critical per- 
iod in the life of the insect. It is not 
necessary to turn out all the pupae 
on the surface for the ants and birds 
to eat, or the hot sun to kill, for most 
of the pupae are covered with soil; 
and if their cells are demolished, they 
will also perish. 


President Ernest R. Nichols, Kan 
sas State Agricultural College: “I 
congratulate you on so favorable a be 
ginning of what will undoubtedly con 
tinue to be a successful agricultural 
paper.” ; 
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SEED CORN. | 

Press Bulletin No. 120 from the! 
Kansas Experiment Station, gives 
some good pointers in reference to the | 
selection, saving and sowing of seed 
corn, in which it points out that the 
vitality of seed depends largely upon 
three factors, viz., the maturity of the | 
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yearly records showed an average of 
315.82 pounds of butter. | 

The variation, as seen above, was | 
caused by various changes in the 
herd, and to some extent, by the feed | 
given. It was found that certain cows 
gave excellent records during the five 
years, and such cows were shown to 





possess a marked dairy type and for- 
mation. ‘lhe poorest record made in 
the herd was by a cow that lacked 
proper dairy qualities, possessing a 
Seed corn should be the best ears | Steer-like form. 

(those which hang down indicate Alfalfa and wild hay were tested for 
weight and small shank) from strong, their value as rations. The herd was 
healthy, leafy stalks. Gather two or | divided into two lots, so that they 
three times as much corn as you need | Were about equal as to their butter 
for seed, and after shucking, select | 424 milk production. Lot one receiv- 
only those ears which are sound and |€4 alfalfa hay for six weeks; lot two 
true to type, well dented, with deep received wild hay for the same period. 
wedge-shaped kernels and_ straight ance period, the sone bey aa 
rows, well filled out at butts and tips. or ao Heage ypocn gage ma Ag r 
Thoroughly dry the corn in a well | , a Pascag = . ele as "‘e osc free if you ask for it. 

ventilated room, supplying artificial | 04, Proeuc® oe oe . FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON COMP’Y 
heat when necessary, and store in a 8. : : J , SAGINAW, MICH. 

dry place away from rats and mice. It was found in this experiment, Igors- ») 


| ° 
: gg tl 7aAV rns | 
So important is it to save seed only | aat alfalfa hay gave better returns 


from the strongest and most produc- than wild hay, and at the came Gme 
tive plants that every farmer ought to a ee. ee — oe 
ss . A | quired more wild hay per ration. 
select the field in which to grow crops/ Sugar beets and corn ensilage were 
for seed. Give the land special prep-|tested as to their value as succulent 
aration, plant at the most favorable | foeq when given to dairy cows. The 
time in order to secure quick and sure |}herd was divided into lots, the same 
sermination, and give the crop the}as jn the experiment for testing al- | 
best possible care and cultivation, so falfa and wild hay. The results shown | 
as to get the fullest development of | by this experiment were slightly in 
the plants. ; |favor of ensilage, but the difference 
Sow the grain or plant the corn/ was very slight. it seems to be more | 
thinner than you do for the general | of a question of how cheaply the two 
crop, in order that the plants may be | succulent foods are produced, than of 
vigorous and fully developed in pro- | their feeding value. Both foods gave | 
ductiveness. Seed from large produc-| good results, and were re‘ished by 
tive plants is more apt to produce/the animals. 
large productive plants than seeds; In order to obtain data in reference 
from stunted, crowded plants. to the time in a cow’s lactation when 
Allow grain to become fully ripe be- | she is liable to make her best record, 
fore harvesting for seed, keep it from | the Nebraska station co-operated with 
getting wet in the shock if possible,|the Minnesota station and together 
and thrash it only when it is thorough- | 289 yearly records were available. It 
ly dry, so that there will be no dan-| Was found that the second and third 
ger of heating in the bin. Store ina week, of a cow’s lactation proved in 
dry place. Always clean your seed | Most cases to be the best. In addition 
grain, removing all foul seed and light | it was also found, that a cow reaches 
kernels. Like produces like with the| her highest butter production, at an 
plant as with the animal. If you want |©@tlier period in lactation than she 


to produce heavy grain, plant heavy, does her greatest milk flows. 


plump grain. * *¢ * # @ 

“Successful Farming is a step and I am greatly pleased with the pa-| BIND ON TRACK or break the fork pulley. 
a good big one in the right direction.| per. It is up to date.”—Mrs. Lou] p§GR HANGERS and mete Be 
lt should be in the home of every far- | Lentz, Percy, Iowa. EARTH. Aleo @ full. line of HAY TOOLS, 

Wile 2 &@ 4 HAY RACK #8 anc 
mer.—Willis G. Stucker, Andover, | . ec? = * SPECIALTIES for use in field and barn. SAVE 


seed, that is its perfect development; | 
the vigor and healthiness of the parent | 
plant, and the saving and storing of | 
the seed. 





have easier work when a low-down 
handy wagon is used. Low down,itis 
easy to load; wide tired and lowdraft 
itiseasy tomove. Short turn makes 
it easy to goaround short turns orinto 
narrow places. A man saver and a 
horse saver. Wood or metal wheels. 
and all at prices so low that no farm- 
er can afford to be withouta Farmers® 
Handy Wagon. Our new catalogue, | 
just off the press, is the best we have} 
ever published and will be mailed 














WHY NOT BUY 


| OUDEN’S Latest Improved HAY CAR- 
4 RIERS? Worth three times as much as any 
old style carrier. Never fail to perform their 
work. Will fill your barn full and will T 






















Kansas. | The fault does not lie in the deed | MONEY by writing for catalogue. Address 
* ¢ @ @& & |committed, but in the motive. ‘OUDEN MACHINERY CO., Dept. O, Fairfield, lowa. 
NEBRASKA DAIRY HERD. | a es 
The Nebraska Experiment Stata >$o ==>: 





has just issued Bulletin No. 76, which 
contains records of the herds at the 
station for the past five years. 

In October 1896, the Experiment 
Station purchased ten grade Jersey 





Typewriting Possibilities 
Available Only to Users 
heifers. This small herd was to be 


occe oo OH TF EE Be ce cn x0 
used for investigations along the lines 


' “Dairy Husbandry,” and rl} gee 
oe, | om SMITH PREMIER 
m= TYPEWRITER 


sumed, and production of the animals. 5] 
The herd gave an average butter pro- , ; 

Known Everywhere. Employed by Governments and Great Corporations which command only the 
best facilities. Illustrated Catalogue and “* Touch” Typewriting Instruction Book Free... .. .. 











duction during the five years as fol- 
lows: 
colt 1887, 340.98 pounds of butter per| Pie SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


In 1898, 368.89 pounds of butter per | eeepepiineeas 


| =a WHY CAN WE SAVE You MONEY 


In 1889, 247.03 pounds of butter per 
ON A VEHICLE, HARNESS OR A SADDLE? 


cow. 
- . wns Can we really doit? We 
In 1900, 278.35 pounds of butter per | p= Because We Have No Agents. yr0."can we prove vite 
cow | CS ‘ Wy) = out cost to you? We can. How? We will ship you a vehicle, harness or saddle, without your 
; BD sending usa single cent, and let you look it over at your freight house, and if you don't find 


RAY 
In 1901, 353.43 pounds of butter per a 


»u the bi stb ain you ever saw or heard of, return the goods to us at our expense. 

cow we etver with each vehicle ’ 2 yeor lron-clad guerantee. Our vehicle catalogue describes the largest line of ot rees 
a . ~ 
During the five years, fifty-two LL. 























ys and all kinds of vehic les ever shown in one book. Cut this ed out and send to us and we will m 


surre 1 mail the catal 
MARVIN SMITH COMPANY, 55-57-59 N. JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO, 
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Contributions invited and inguries answered. 





There thrice within a year the flocks though the device was very crude, it 


produce, 
Nor master there, nor shepherd ever 
feels 
The dearth of cheese, of flesh, or of 
sweet milk 


Delicious drawn from udders never 
dry. —Homer. 
* > . > > 
Keep the dairy barn well lighted. 
- + > . 7 
The milk cow needs sunshine, not 
alone for health, but to aid in the 
production of milk and butter fat 


Cleanliness should be the milkman’s 
motto. It will help him establish a 
reputation among his patrons that will 
be lasting. 


Cream failing to churn is usually 
due to the milk coming from cows thai 
are near the close of the period of 
lactation. 


. > 


Gypsum sprinkled on the _ floor 
about the stalls of the cows, will not 
only keep down odors, but will retain 
theammonia of the manure, andadd two 


the fertility of the manure. Use it 
liberally. 
> > . . > 
Have the milking done at regula: 
hours each day, making the perio: 


equal between milkings. Cows in the 
same order. Wo not loiter when milk 
ing; milk quickly but gently. Get all 
the milk each time, but do not kee; 


on stripping after you have done it 
> « > > > 
When butter fails to come after 


churning for a long time, it is a good 
plan to add some water to the cream, 
or a small quantity of salt. It helps 
to contract the swelling mass of cream 
and overcomes the viscosity which is 
preventing the separation of the gran- 
ular butter. 


> . * a > 


ARATOR. 

To Germany, we owe the first sug: 
gestions regarding the separating of 
cream from milk by machinery. 

A German scientist in 1859 demon- 
strated in a crude way, that such a 


thing as separating cream from milk | 
In 1864) 


by machinery was possible. 


a brewer in Munich, Germany, invent. | 


ed a machine that raised cream in 
jars by means of centrifugal force. In 
1870 a minister in Massachusetts made 
the first successful attempt to sepa- 
rate cream from the milk. This wag 
done by means of two glass jars at- 
tached to a spindle which revolved 
500 times per minute. It required one 
hour to raise the cream. At about 
this time LeFeldt & Lentsch of Bruns: 
wick, Germany, exhibited a machine 
in which was obtained a thick layer 
in twenty minutes, making 700 revolu. 
tions per minute. In 1877 a patent 


was granted to the last named par- 


= for a machine to Separate cream 
or 


milk by centrifugal force. Al- 
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| vears.’- 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SEP. | 








contained many suggestions unthought | 
of before, and the dairy world was set | 
to thinking. As a result we have the} 
modern dairy separators of today. 


. | 
| 


- 7 + 

LILY FAUCETTE. 

The cut of the registered Guernsey | 
cow. Lily Fauecette. H. R. N. 8445—! 
owned by Mr. James L. Branson of 
“Prospect Farm.” Langhorne, Pa, 
shows a type of dairy cow that has 
many yxood dairy points. We would 
ask the readers of Successful Farm- 
ing to send us criticisms of this ani- | 
mal, as seen from the cut. If she has | 
any weak points according to your 
ideas. let know them Her vield 
of butter during the past vear was 


tis 


sale for it in the process factories, the 
concerns that make over the butter. 
The merchant selects the poorest but- 


| ter that is brought to his store, espec- 


ially that which is off color, flavor and 
of poor quality, and it is all dumped 
together in tubs and shipped to the 
factories. Here it is placed in a vat 
and melted so that the salt and casine 
may he separated from the butter fat 
or oil. The theory of the process 
manufacturer is that butter fat alone 
does not contain flavor. After being 
melted and the above separation made, 
the butter fat is dumped into a fun- 
nel shaped tank which is located in 
a room where thorough ventilation is 
afforded. Air is pumped through the 
vat to remove taints and odors from 
the butter fat or oil. Afterwards the 
product is run into a vat of ice cold 
water. in order to solidify it, or in 
form it into fine granules. Follow 
ing this operation. it is soaked in sour 
milk for several hours, after which it 
is colored, churned, salted and worked. 
There are different rules followed in 
the manufacture of renovated butter 
but the two conditions entering into 
the process. are the removal of odors 





over 400° pounds 
Oe ee a a i a a a 
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LILY FA 
“We are pleased with 
Successful Farming ana our family is 


glad that we have subscribed for four 
—Mrs. Ida Stevens, Cisne, Il. 


very much 


* > 


RENOVATED BUTTER. 


In the large cities may be found for 
sale a grade of butter known as “pro 
cess” or “renovated” butter. It is 
called dairy butter by those selling it, 
either when sold in bulk or in pound 
packages. 

When creamery butter, or = high 
grade home dairy butter is being sold 
on the market for 30 cents, renovated 
butter sells for from 23 to 25 cents. 
There is but little excuse for this 
brand of butter appearing in our mar- 
kets, inasmuch as it is due to negli 
gence, or ignorance, on the part of 
farmers who make butter on a small 
scale. or trade it in for goods at the 
grocery or general stores. There ia 
no excuse for this condition of affairs, 
as so much reliable information is af 
forded on the proper methods in mak- 
ing good dairy butter. 

The merchant wha buys this poor 
grade of butter usmally obtains it for 


> > > 





UCETTE. 


el 


and flavors. and the addition of milk 
to impart flavor. 

Renovated putter is a great improve: 
ment over -oleomargarine, inasmuch 
as it contains butter fat, and is not 
an injurious article of food. If per: 
mitted to stand for any length of time 
in the open air, it becomes spoiled, 
taking on a rancid taste. It is to be 
regretted, that in the first instance 
the butter fat was not properly cared 
for by the dairyman, and the profits 
saved by him rather than to be made 
by the merchant, and in addition, the 
factory and the fourth party who han- 
dies the manufactured product. 

While this product of the dairy 1s 
becoming quite prominent in our mar- 
kets. it is hoped that the continued 
addition of the farm separator on our 
farms. and corresponding good meth- 
ods of making butter, will do away 
entirely with this now bad practice 
that 1s causing a loss of many dollars 
to the farmers of our state. ° 

+ . 

Prof. Frank H. Hitchcock, Chief of 
Division of Foreign Markets, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing 
ton, D. C.: “Successful Farming con- 
tnin= a soodly store of interesting mat 
ter.” 
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BEATING THE WORLD’S RECORD. 
The Holstein-Fresian cow, Sadie 


|rations carefully measured and record: 


Vale, Concordia, whose milk in seven | 
days made 30 pounds 10.10 ounces of | gains during the first five months, but 


butter, breaking the world’s record, 
February 26, finished her thirty-day | cows. 


official test at Utica, N. Y.., breaking 
the world’s record for this _ period. 
During the thirty days she gave 2,754 


pounds of milk, containing 123 pounds | and better fleshed. 


‘tt ounces of butter. The world’s offi 
cial record has heretofore stood 
112 pounds. 

Such a record will go a long way 
io advanee the popularity of this 
breed of dairy cattle in the United 
States. 


. 8 + & @ 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


ed. 
“The calves fed by hand made good 


not equal to the lot running with ths 
When the two lots were put on 


| feed after the test, there was not much 


| there 


difference in the condition or form, 
but the sucking calves were smoother 


hand-fed calves had the advantage, be- 


at|ing accustomed to rations of dry for. 


At the end of the year 
difference 


age and grain. 
was practically no 
between the two lots. 
“To find the difference in the cost 
of raising the two lots all food was 
charged to both cows and calves at 
market price. In this test it was 


ADVANTAGES DERIVED FROM THE found that a skimmilk calf could be 


FARM SEPARATOR. 
The entire work of separating may 


he done while the milking is going 


on, or immediately afterward. It 
takes but a few minutes to clean the 
machine; there is no cost for ice that 


would be required tor best results in 
setting milk: less utensils to care for; 
no pumping or handling of water; no 
warming of milk, or burdensome work 
that accompanied the gravity system 


of raising cream; the drudgery of the to each sucking calf. 


old time method of handling milk ig 
one away with, and the work made 
un agreeable, as well as a_ profitable 
occupation of the farm and household 
and above all. where butter is made 
a much better quality is obtained. 
The mere separation of the cream 
from the milk does not end the 
functions of the farm separator, but 
the value of the skimmilk to feed to 
ithe calves, at or near the temperature 
of animal heat, is of great importance. 
item alone, in the feeding of 
calves on skimmilk where the farm 
separators have been uSed, has added 
thousands of dollars to the profits of 
farmers. 


This 


raised to six months old at a cost of 
about nine dollars for all food con- 
sumed. Labor was not taken into con- 
sideration owing to the great difficul- 
ty in finding a fair basis. 

“The cows used in the experiment 
were more inclined toward beef than 
milk production, but still they aver- 
aged 3,992 pounds of milk and 158 
pounds of butter fat during the milk 
ing period. This amount of butter, 
which would be the amount charged 
As to the qual. 
ity of the two lots, at the age of four. 
teen months it was quite impossible 
to detect any difference between the 
sucking and the skimmilk calves.” 

Thus may be seen some of the ad- 
vantages that is being brought to the 


farmers by the use of farm sep 
arators, and we venture a _ predic- 
tion, that before another decade is 
past, there will be but few farms 


found where a farm separator is not 
in active use. 


* * * * * 
“I received a copy of your paper 


and as I am a young farmer it will 
be my guide. I think it contains more 


Those who have been patronizing points and facts than any farm paper 


creameries, where milk is sent to the 
creameries and skimmilk returned t« 
ithe farms. a large expense is sustain- 
ed in the labor of a man and team in 
hauling, and, in addition, the return 
ing of skimmilk taken out of a bulk 
of skimmilk obtained from two to five 
hundred cows, a greater portion of 
which is liable to be sour, is done 
away with by using the separator 
on the farm, and knowing the quality 
of skimmilk that is obtained. Skim- 
milk. as a food for calves, when fed 
direct from the machine makes a mod- 
el milk feed. We find that careful ex: 
periments conducted at many of our 
experiment stations show, that prac- 
tically as good calves can be raised 
on skimmilk direct from the separa. 
tor, as can be raised on whole milk. 
provided the butter cat lost in the 
remova. of the cream is replaced by 
flaxseed meal, corn meal or ground 
oats, 


Recently the Nebraska —. 
Station published the following report 
regarding the raising of calves on 
skimmilk, where the dairy separator 
was employed: . 
To start this experiment, western 
grade Hereford and Short-horn cows 
were selected, the aim being to secure 
individuals uniform in respect to date 
of calving, type, and milking tendency. 
The cows were divided into two lots. 
lot one being taken from their calves, 
while lot two were allowed to run 
with the cows. The animals in both 


lots were weighed once a week, and al! 


I have ever read.’’—E. A. McCandlish, 


Bremen, Ohio. 








THE 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Dairy 


SEPARATOR 


Here is a sample of the kind of letters 
we get every Gay: 


“Have often heard of 
the Sharples Tubular Sepa- 
rator, but neverinvestigated 
it until now. I thought all 
separators more or less 
alike until I tried your 

ubular. I have used other 
separators, but never knew 
what a separator could be 
or should be, until I got 
this. No fat left in the ? 
skim-milk—half the labor 
to turn it—one-tenth the 
number of parts to clean. 
rhetalk of others misled . 
me to my own loss, but now I kmow better.” 





Every dairy farmer can have a free 
trial of the Sharples Tubular and de- 
cide in accordance with his own judg- 
ment—nottalk. Catalog No.162 free. 


SHARPLES CO., P, M. SHARPLES, 
Chicago, Ills. West Chester, Pa. 
Let FF yy name on the free list of the 


PARATOR"—a good paper for 
~” dairymen and farmers. 
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To Our Boy Readers... 


If you want a watch write us. 
We will give you a watch free. 
We just closed a deal with a 
large manufacturer for a large 
number of watches. We have 
them and must get rid of them 
and the quickest way is to give 
them away. We just made this 
deal as we were going to press 
and cannot tell you more about 
it now or publish cuts but will 
have cuts in next issue and then 
there will be a rush _ for the 
watches and it is not likely 
there will be enough to go 
around, so if you want one and 
are willing to work one hour for 
it write us fully before they 
are all gone. 


Address Watch Department, 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, DES MOINES, IOWA. 








Are you thinking of weighing r grain and 
stock at home? it pays every time, -W We will 
save you money on & ie pace 


SCALE 


or we will fix up vour old one, mye ite us for 
prices. HICKMAN SCALE & MFG, CO, 
119-121 East Walnut Street, Des Moines, fowa. 








Write for Prices. 
The MUSGRAVE CO., Des Moines, Ia. 














5 and Ol) Can Spancer 


Fully 4 | 52 
Guaran- 
teed. Only 


COOPER SHEEP SHEARING MAOHMINE O00. 
Dept.U. 142 Illinois Street. Chicage. _. 














WHAT THEY ARE 


BLACK KID FEET are the 
feet for stockings. They are 
made of strongest two-thread 
cotton, in white or fast black. 
with tripple heels and toes, and 
are used to re-foot good stock- 
ing tops the feet of which have 
been worn out. 









“ee ® ” 
Why They Are ‘Good Things 2 
They save work. o 
They save time. wn 
They save money. ates 
| They are easy to use. o 
They do away with darning. a 
They make old stockings new. _ 
They are the friends of every ba 
7 _ 
mother. r 
~ 


If your dealer does not handle 
them send us an order. 10c a 
pair prepaid. Jowa Knitting 
Co., 432 E. Grand Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 


r: SURE. 





TO MENTION SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING WHEN peesne 
TO ITS ADVERTISERS.. 
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Poultry for Profit. 


Contriputi ted and ingui S answe? 








POULTRY NOTES. 


Place the roosts for poultry on a 
level 

Wheat end oats make one of the 
best general diets for fowls 

if hens develop the feather pulling 
habit, send them to market at once 

Poultry balance their own rations 
if they are given a variety of feeds 
to select trom 


Keep the laying hens working. To 
do this, feed them at daybreak, and 
just before sundown 
Always haye fresh water before the 
fowls. When the weather is_ cold, 
warm the water slightly. 

One advantage in keeping poultry, 
th which other 


is that they eat much 
wise would be wasted 

Avoid the mistakes made last year, 
and make good use of the useful 
things you learned last year. 

Poultry make good insect destroy 
ers for orchards Have the runs ex 
tend into the orchard when possible 


lamp should be clean- 
This 
th 


The incubato 
ed and filled every day at noon. 
ample time to regulate 
night 


will give 
flame by 

If the incubator to be used in 
hatching chicks. look it over and se¢ 
that everything about it in proper 
shape before starting the heat. 

Keep the poultry buildings and yard 
properly disinfected. One pint of car- 
bolic acid, in eight gallons ot water 
makes an excellent disinfectant. 


Is 


is 


REMEDY FOR SCALY LEGS. 

Make a of fresh 
naphthaline high test 
kerosene. Fill a small bucket with 
the solution, and dip the birds’ legs 
into this solution once a week. Four 
or five dippings will usually cure the 
worst cases, says the Poultry Monthly. 


solution 


in 


Saturate 


flakes rood 


After the first dipping remove all 
scales that will come away easily. Be 
careful to dip orly the legs into the 


solution. Do not let it get on the skin 
of the thighs or it will raise a blister. 
Try to avoid sajling the feathers with 
it. Add Venetian red to the solution, 
as it makes it stick and colors the 
legs sufficiently to idemyify at a glance 
the birds that have been treated. The 
red stains soon wear off. Use only 
enough red to color the solution a 
good, red color. It is a safe, simple 
cure if used properly, but remember, 
that you can kill or badly blister fowls 
with kerosene if you are careless and 
sloppy in using it. 
« * > 7. 2 
MATING. 

There are few puultry-keepers who 
cannot get all the eggs needed for 
incubation from a sma!! part of their 
flock. A dozen hens can produce all 
ine eggs needed for the raising of 
three hundred chicks. A single male 
will be enough to mate with them 
and the saving of the food consump- 
tion by the ten or a dozen males, 
which run with the flock, could be 
used in no better way than in the 
purchase of a male bird of superior 
quality. I do not want it to be un- 
derstood that the fancy breeders’ 
prices are adjusted to the values of 
their birds to farmers, but in buying 


|of the different breeds that I have rais- 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


stock to improve his flock the farm 
er should not take birds that have 
not’in a marked degree the qualities 
he wishes to introduce into his flock 
It one has suitable male birds the sav- 
ing above referred to will go a long 
way toward the expense of providing 
special quarters for the breeding 
stock 
> > . a > 
EARLY PULLETS. 

One ot the lessons nol often enough 
appreciated it that early pullets pay 
the profit. Those who wait until May 
before commenciig the work of set- 
ung eggs, and then hold their patience 
for three weeks tor the broods to ap- 
pear are the peovle who complain in 
November and .ecember that the 
pullets do not la if everyone would 


hatch stock for 1903 on or before 
April 15th there would be far more 
eges in Decembe when the demand 
is so active and the supply so short 
More March and April chicks should 
be forthcoming Conditions have 
changed ‘and ,hat answered years 
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selecting such birds I have them 
scored by disinterested parties, so as 
to be better able not only to judge the 
purchase, but to find out the strong 
points and the weak ones as well, and 
in breeding try to breed out the weak 
qualities. 

Each year I plan to have my birds 
scored by a specialist, so as to help 
keep up the standard of my pens. As 
a result of this endeavor, I have, as 
yet, had no trouble in disposing of my 
eggs and poultry at good prices. 

My advice to the amateur would be, 
to start with only the best, and keep 
the breed pure; establish a reputation 
for having only first-class poultry. 

Peace Maker,” the cut of which ap- 
pears on this page, is a good type of 
what Light Brahmas ought to be. He 
was valued at $50 when I first got him, 
and I am not sure that I could re- 
place him at twice that figure. 

I am getting a lot of pleasure out 
of my poultry, and along with it some 
profit. Of course we poultry fanciers 
all have our fancies. I am partial to 
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PEACEMAKER. 
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ago would not suffice now. There 
must be a brushing up of our concep- 
tions of the worth of the business 
and how to meet the cry for more 
eggs and good poultry. The coming 
year may be made to turn thousands 
of dollars into the pockets of growers 
of these produces. Remember that 
there is never an oversupply of fresh 
eggs and good chickens. The supply 
has never been equal to the demand. 

Enough exercise to keep the sys- 
tem in good condition is a good thing; 
more is too much of a good thing. 
Don’t keep either moulting hens or 
growing chicks on_ short rations. 
Feed them to bring them to earning 
condition as soon as possible devel- 
opment of their qualities. 


* ¢+ + * @ 


RAISING FANCY POULTRY. 


(Written for Successful Farming by 
Mrs. Jennie Patterson, St. Ansgar, Ia.) 

Your invitation to write on the sub- 
ject of “Fancy Poultry Raising,” is 
at hand, and in reply would say, that 
in breeding fowls for the trade I have 
always made it a rule to head my flock 
with only the best birds obtainable 








ed. I pay good prices for them. In 
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the Light Brahmas, and Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks, because I believe them 
to be good, general purpose breeds. 
They develop rapidly, lay well, are 
of good weight and make excellent 
broilers. My poultry houses are locat- 
ed on well-drained soil, giving plenty 
of good light and ventilation during 
the winter months, with plenty of 
room for exercise in their sunny scrat- 
ching pens. 

Success in feeding chickens depends 
upon care. Feed them at _ regular 
times, and do not over-feed them. 
Bread crumbs and milk make a good 
feed to start with, and later, cracked 
corn or a similar food, with plenty of 
grit in sight, makes an ideal ration. 
I aim to give an occasional variety 
in the foods. Clean. water should al- 
ways be before the fowls. Make 
cleanliness the golden rule, and fol- 
low it with persistency. Give the 
poultry a chance to balance their food, 
and they will do it every time. 

if you have good fowls, do not sell 
them at a low price; better eat them; 
and above all, do not sell a poor bird 
to a customer. 

Let me again emphasize the impor 
tance of keeping the stock up to a high 
standard, if you would make poultry 
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raising both pleasant and profitable. 
I have purchased some of my best 
birds of Mr. J. K. Felch, Natick, Mass., 
paying as high as $30 for some of 
them: The price seemed a little large 
at first, but the results proved ,that 
the investment was a good one. 
* * ” sd * 


ra“ INCUBATORS. 

If the incuvator has not been start- 
ed up there is no time to lose. The 
early hatched chickens are _ those 
that bring in the year’s best returns. 

Incubators are fast supplenting the 
hen as means of incubation, and 
whether one wishes to raise a hundred 
or a thousand chickens it will pay 
to buy one. Keep the hens laying and 
let the incubator hatch the chicks and 
the brooder raise tuem 

With the modern way of making, 
the incubator is so simple that any 








one of ordinary intelligence can oper- 
ave it, and all dangers from fire have 
been carefully guared against. 

It requires but little time to attend 
to it, and results are invariably sat- 
istactory. 

When hatched the chicks are put 
in the brooder, where they are easily 
eared for, and where each one may 
have careful attention. 

Fifty chicks in a brooder are less 
trouble than a single brood. with a 
hen. 

March, April and May are the} 
months for hatching chicks, so there | 
is no time to lose. 

7 * . ~ it 

“Your paper is worth twice the mon- 
ey you ask for it.”—Mr. Gussie Bogart, 
New Boston, III. 


> PLACE FOR HENS TO LAY. 


The nest should ~e rather hidden, 
it may be rather dark, and entirely 
out of sight of the flock; a separate 
room with but little light in it, as the 
fowls will not remain long in darkness, 
and will not bother a dark room very 
much. The hen likes to steal in a 
dark room to nunt a nest, and lay her 
eggs there, and you may think this 
rather queer, but such a place will in- 
crease the number of eggs largely. 
The best kind of nests are common 
small boxes, such as soap boxes, not 
nailed down fast, but left movable. 
Do not make a stationary nest, for 
you cannot keep them clean. Always 
use nest eggs at first, but after be- 
ginnig to lay, they are of no benefit. 
A little soft hay makes the best ma- 
terial for a nest, as it holds its form 
and place beter than straw. Artifi- 
cial nest egg, or at Jeast those made 
from chinaware, are objectionable in 
ecld weather, as they become. ex- 
tremely cold and che hen will not 
sit upon them. Better to have none 
than to use them. Door knobs are 
frequently used, but they are just as 
objectionable. Something in the line 
of cotton balls or woolen balls is the 











best winter nest-egg. Gather eggs 
promptly every day, or better still, 
twice a day in winter, for some will 
become frozen, and when many have 
accumulated in the nest, some may 
get broken. Use plenty of nest box- 
es, and do not crowd the hens into a 
limited number of nest. 
= 7 * * s 

“Your paper is well worth the sub- 
scription price. It is first-class.”— 
David Dillman, Braymer, Mo. 
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THE KLONDIKE INCUBATOR 


Is built of the best material by skilled workmen; has all the 
latest improvements; is self regulating in every particular; 
has a successful past record and is now better than ever. 


GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


Large cata- 


logue and poultry guide sentfree. Tellsall about it. Write at 


once, 


KLONDIKE INCUBATOR 


Box 950, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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-Our Mammotn Shipments... 


FEBRUARY 14, 1902, - 
FEBRUARY 14, 1903, - - 


Largest shipments ever made in one day. 













free for the asking. 


We make 23 styles of Incubator and 
Brooder—Hot Air and Hot Water, and 
guarantee every machine leaving our 
Plant. Our beautiful new catalogue and 
also brochure telling of large shipment 
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9OO FO OOF4446644446446464466446464646446666666666666666664 | tion; and he produced his marvelous 


Farming by Steam. “header,” a machine used in the dry 
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3 regions where the wheat stalks be- 
z Senwainent Sib Panaenals Penibiabies Geisaend, tt come too brittle for binding, which 
> | mame cuts off the heads of the wheat, thresh- 
> By DAY ALLEN WILLEY. es them, and then separates the wheat 
F444 4464446444444464696464644646o+sssoe ooo soooooooooes | rom the chaff and straw. 
Ge a vere enele Gan = a ites tithe ebial Secaieatabti Today these machines are turned 
i ) y day in the world’s;ing over his sickle to a prosperous | out at the rate of 362,000 in a season 
history a*man bent a straight sword | ™an of business, and in a few years more than 2,000,000 are in active use 
into a curved sickle, and so invented a| increasing as a _ direct result, the/ on the farmers of twenty-nine nations 


form of reaping instrument destined to world’s production of wheat by three-|__and as each of the harvesting ma 
endure from that day to this. With fold. chines, on an average, does the work 
time came improvements—a _ long Within ten years, Cyrus H. McCor-|of ten men, the McCormick machines 


handle was added to the curved blade| mick’s company was turning out 1500/in use are equal to the labor of 24, 
and the sickle became a scythe—but|reapers in the year. Invention suc: | 000,000 human harvesters. 
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Breaking up the hard surface of the prairie by means of large rakes drawn by a powerful engine. 


the simple curved blade continued to| ceeded invention. When the great Until recently, for all machinery 
reap all the world’s grain until the “bonanza” farms arose in the states|the motive power was supplied svlely 
year 1831. —those huge concerns that run to|/by horses. In the wheat districts of 


in the summer of that year, a young | 30,000 or 40,000 acres each—a vast/the western states enormous stables 
Virginia, Cyrus H. McCormick, a son| demand went up for all kinds of labor-|are kept up. The ploughs, drills, har 
of a farmer in Rockbridge county, pub-|saving agricultural machinery. Mc-|rows, and threshers are built in var 
licly exhibited the first really practi-|Cormick turned out reapers, rakes|ious sizes for teams of from two to 


























The steam tractor drawing 18 ploughs through a stubble field; to do an equal amount of work over 50 horses would be required. 


él reaping machine ever known,/and grass mowers by the thousand— | sixteen horses. Sixteen-horse ploughs 
thereby inspiring an era of invention| he perfected a self-binding harvester, | are by no means uncommon. The main 
that has provided the farmer with ma-| which cut the grain, bound it, tied it,|idea of the western farmer is to op 
chines to carry on all his agricultural | and dumped it down in shocks of six | erate large areas in the shortest pos 
labor, raising him from a peasant toil-| bundles, all practically in one opera-| sible time. 
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The very large farms are operated | machine, having the pulling power of 
in sections of about two square miles, | fifty horses. 
each having its own supply of horses,! Horses, of course, are cheap in the 
machinery and laborers. On each sec-| western states, and in Canada and 
tion there will be about twenty four- | Australia, where the great harvesting 
horse ploughs, which are sent out to! machines find their largest fields of 


does far more important work, and is 
quite a different type. 


In the first place you note its huge- 
ness. The machinery is supported on 
three great wheels, having tires five 
or six feet in width, so that they ap- 

















One of the more complex harvesting machines being drawn by the tractor; it reaps and 


into sacks. 
plough the fields in a gang, one foi-| work: but when the machine reaches 
lowing close behind the other. such dimensions that thirty horses are 
In the same way, when the time|requred to draw them, it is obvious 





comes for harvestng, from ten to twen- 
ty self-binding harvesters will work 
together on each section—one behind 
the other—from three to five horses 
going to each binder. But it is when 
the giant heading and threshing ma- 
chines are in use that the biggest num 
her of horses are required, the driver 
on the high seat often having from 
twenty to fifty horses under his con 





that an engine that will do the work 
as well must, in time, take the horses’ 
place, as surely as machinery takes 
the place of human labor. At present, 
most of the smaller farmers remain 
faithful to their horses; but the pros- 
perous wheat grower, who can afford 
the initial outlay, finds the steam 
traction engine a great saving in the 
long run. In California, the new 





threshes the grain, and shoots it 


pear like enormous barrels of steel. 
On either side a large sproket chain 
encircies tne wheels, with links made 
of steel a foot long and an inch thick, 
each tested to withstand a pull of 250 
tons. Every detail is on a similar 
scale of hugeness and strength. 

In its wide tires lies one of the 
secrets of the tractor’s strength. They 
gain such a grip on the surface, no 
matter how sandy or soft the surface 
may be, that they exert an enormous 
tractive force, and the wheels cannot 











The steam tractor has been found an excellent substitute for horses in ‘“‘lumbering’’ or conveying timber from place to place. It 


trol. The mammoth “header” cuts 
a swath of fifty feet and will cover 
one hundred acres of land in a day. 
And now the western farmer has 
progressed still another stage in ad 


vance of the reaping sickle of his fore- | 


fathers, for he has substituted the 


steam engine in place of horses to | 
draw his machinery; not such a steam | 


effects a saving in time as well as in expense. 


“tractors,” as the engines are called, 
are finding high favor. 

Of course small steam engines have 
long been in use all over the world 
to haul farm machinery along the 
country highways, to operate thresh 
ing machines, and now and again for 
ploughing purposes, when the engine 
winds in a cable attached to the 


engine as we are accustomed to see| plough, and so draws the plough across 


on our roads, but a novel and huge 


the field. But the western tractor 





slip under the heaviest load. 4 

In California ploughing is hard work, 
for much of the soil consists of stiff 
clay. but it is a simple operation 
with the tractor. When it goes into 
the fields to plough, from fifteen to 
twenty. ploughs are hitched up behind. 

The engineer pulls at his controlling 
lever, and the plough slowly rolls for- 
ward over the stubble. When the 

(Continued on page 21.) 
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wheels have taken a good grip and are 
rolling well, the engineer pulls his 
lever forward another notch or two, 
the speed increases, and the ploughs 


are steadily pulled through the 
ground, turning it over in strips from 
twenty to thirty feet in width, cut 


ting through the soil to a depth of 
over a foot. ‘ 

An improvement, certainly, this 
method of steam ploughing, over the 
single plough drawn by two or three 
horses that contents the small farm- 
er, if hardly so pleasing to the count- 
ry-lover’s eye. Whereas three horses 
are required to pull a single plough 
over the average California field, and 
can only plough a few acres in a week, 
the steam horse will make a ready 
one hundred acres for the seed in two 
days. 

Harrowing—the breaking up of the 
chunks of soil into small pieces—is 
even harder work than ploughing in 
California; but the steam _ tractor 
makes light of the dificulties. It har- 
rows the fields with a special harrow, 
about ten times the ordinary size, cov- 
ering some 250 square feet of ground, 
armed with teeth biting to a depth 
of six inches. With such a harrow 
dragging behind, the tractor covers 
twenty to twenty-five acres in the 
hour, so easily do its great tires run 
over the soil. 

And when the time for reaping the 
harvest-field comes, the tractor draw9 
the great machine to which thirty 
horses were wont to be harnessed— 
the machine that cuts and threshes 
and sorts out the kernels of the grain 
into bags, so that the only work re- 
quired of the farm hands is the tying 
of the bags and the loading up of the 
wagons which the tractor will eventu- 
ally draw away to the railroad depot. 
In a eay’s work the tractor will con- 
vert the standing crop of a field of 
150 acres into grain and straw. ‘The 
work of only eight men is needed— 
one to steer and one to fire the engine, 
one to operate the levers of the cut- 
ting machine, and the rest to tie the 
mouths of the bags and to load up the 
farm wagons. 

Such is the California method of 
farming by steam. 

The tractor is a giant in hill-climb- 
ing, <2d will travel up and down the 
mountain roads, pulling lumber, ore, 
or other heavy material, with hardly 
an effort. It makes light of drawing 
150 tons or so at five miles in the 
hour. 

When a very steep hill is encount- 
ered, the tractor steams on ahead 
without its load to the summit; a wire 
hawser is attached to a_ winding 
drum nd to the load at the foot of the 
hill, and then the engine winds in 
tne hawser, thus pulling the load safe- 
ly to the top. In this way, double 
the ordinary weight that the engine 
can draw can be freighted. 

The tractors ere great eaters and 
drinkers when employed on such hard 
work, consuming perhaps half a doz- 
en tons of coal in a day, and fiicy 
hogsheads of water; but farmers and 
lumbermen can afford this refresh- 
ment, for the tractor’s work at one- 
sixth the cost of men and horses. 

The birthplace of the new tractors 
is Stockton, and here an interesting 
test of their pulling powers was made 
In this part of the world it is no un- 
common matter to have light houses 
moved bodily form one _ site to 
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another. The owner of a large house 
at Stockton, deciding to emigrate, call- 
ed two large tractors to his aid. 

The foundations of this house were 
dug away, and trucks on wheels were 
placed beneath the sides and corners; 
then the engines, attached with strong 
ropes, pulled the dwelling through the 
streets to the required _ situation. 
Here the entire edifice was raised up- 
on jack-screws, and a foundation of 
masonry built beneath for it to rest 
upon. To return, however, to the 
farm, there seems to be little doubt 
that at no very distant date automo- 
bile farming machines will come into 
vogue to rival horse-power. , The idea 
has been well considered by the Mc- 
Cormick Harvesting Company, who 
have produced a very neat auto-mower 
as the first step toward this end. 

The mower itself is of the ordinary 
type, except that the driver chain is 
connected to a neat little petroleum 
motor, which develops about six- 
horse power. One great advantage 
is that the motor is always available 
for general farm purposes, such as 
driving dairy machinery, or other 
light mechanism, for it can be remoy- 
ed from the mower in a few minutes 
by unscrewing the bolts. 

* * 7 + * 

“We are taking three agricultural 
journals and among them Successful 
Farming. We like it the best of all.” 
—E. L. J., Perry, Iowa. 

+ o . > * 
PLANTING HOME GROUNDS. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 

contrast, but not enough to produce 
discord. 

So in planting lawns, or grounds, 
the above corner stones should be 
used as guides, remembering that as 
much care, if not more should be ex- 
ercised in laying out and planting the 
home grounds, as in building the house 
for the planting is for lifetime. Only 
trees should be planted that are hardy 
and of good form, and planted with 
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the utmost skill. The same holds good 
in reference to shrubs. . 

We have followed this plan in plant- 
ing home grounds, that of patronizing 
home nurseries, and whenever possi- 
bie we visited the nursery and select- 
ed the stock ourselves. This costs 
more in the beginning, but paid in the 
end; there was satisfaction in knowing 
what we were purchasing, and in addi- 
tion, gave us an insight into the growth 
and habits of the trees anad shrubs 
we were purchasing. Stock obtained 
from home nurseries is more likely te 
be acclimated to local surroundings, 
than when coming from foreiga nur- 
series, and in addition, the distance 
from the nurseryman to the grower 
is much less, giving an opportunity 
for the plants to arrive on the grounds, 
in a better condition. 

Another good plan of dealing with 
a reliable firm, is to secure a guaran- 
tee for at least two seasons. This 
will overcome a liability of loss dur. 
ing a poor season, and serves as an 
insurance. 

In conclusion iet us emphasize the 
importance of not attempting too 
much, but whatever is done should be 
done right; and rather than follow the 
“hit and miss” plan, it is better not 
to plant at all. 


Thousands of dollars are expended 
by farmers yearly in planting home 
grounds, which are lost; due to a lack 
of judgment in purchasing, and at- 
tention to details in planting and car- 
ing for the trees and shrubs. Put as 
much thought into planting the home 
grounds, or in adding to the home 
grounds already started, as in other 
successful phases of your farm work, 
and equally as good results will be ob- 
tained. 


. * + . * 
Prof. Willett Hayes, Agriculturist 
of the Minnesota Experiment Station: 
“I have looked over your first number 


‘of Successful Farming and am pleas- 


ed with it. 
cess.” 


I wish you abundant sue- 








THE BATTLESHIP 


has a field of usefulness all its own. 


as essential in the science of industrial warfare, and not the least amon 
ever be reckoned the Grain and Grass Harvester. 


But there are other ‘‘ fighting machines ’’ quite 


these must 


The modern Binder and the modern 


Mower, in their most perfect form, are seen in the 


DEERING LIGHT DRAFT IDEALS 


The Deering Binder has at least a dozen distin 

it to the consideration of the careful, conservative, money-makin 

its hot-rivited, eng steel frame, a gear and crank-shaft inclo 
justment, the ‘‘Deering-made’’ rollers and balls in all importan 


single lever reel a 


bearings, self-aligning boxes to crank-shaft and 
and the most dependable, durable knotter on earth. 
The Deering Annual for 1902 ought to be read by the man who thinks of buy 


ishing characteristics which commend 
farmer. These are 
within steel frame 

gear-shaft, the perfect bundle-carrier. 


ing har- o 


vena machinery for the coming season. Apply to nearest Deering agency ‘or a copy 


of this k. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


NOTHER PIANO FREE. 


$50.00, $25.00; TWO $10.00, THREE $5.00 CASH PRIZES FREE 
Lo Our Subscribers... 


NUMBER who have entered our dot contest have suggested we should give some special pre- 
miums to those having THE GREATEST NUMBER OF COUNTS ENTERED. We have offered extra counts 


to our subscribers at 25 cents each. but we are more anxious for subscribers than anything else. 





For this reason we do not care about selling extra counts at 25 cents each, but we are going to 
give our subscribers a count with every 25 cents paid on subscription. THAT 18 TWO COUNTS FREE 
with «a 50-CENT SUBSCRIPTION and to the person having the GREATEST NUMBER OF COUNTS ENTERED 


we will give an elegant 


ated .» $350.00 Schiller Piano... 


THE NEXT HIGHEST, $50.00 IN CASH: NEXT HIGHEST, $25.00; NEXT TWO, $10.00 EACH; NEXT THREE, $5.00 EACH- 


Our present subseribers do not wish to pay too many years in advance, so we have 


Here Is the Plan: decided to issue you a coupon, good for one year’s subscription for each 50 cents 


paid. This coupon you sell to your friends at 50 cents and they send it to us and 
we credit them a full year on subscription, or you can write their name and 
address in the coupon, on lines left for that purpose. and mail it to us and we will credit them one year. Our 
idea in issuing coupons is that you may have plenty of time to solicit your subscriptions. as we will redeem 
coupons in subscription if mailed to us any time by September Ist. Our idea is that you are NOT TO BE OUT A 
CENT in competing for these special prizes. Of course you must send us cash for as many coupons as you wish 
when you order them, but each of these is good for a year’s subscription to SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 

For each $1.00 you send us you are entitled to four counts (which please send at same time you order cou- 
pons). We send you two coupons each good for one year’s subscription, for each $1.00 you send. You solicit your 
neighbors to subseribe for SUCCESSFUL FARMING and we believe you will agree you will have no trouble in 
getting them to subscribe for a paper like SUCCESSFUL FARMING. Every subscriber pays you 50 cents and 
you return us a coupon with his name and address on it. You, in this way. GET YOUR MONEY ALL BACK. It works 
the same. no matter how many you order. You have all summer to get your coupons sold. You can dispose of 
a great many. 

















You send in two counts for each 50-cent coupon you buy and these counts are entered in the regular contest 
and you stand that much more show of winning one of the pianos or grand cash prizes. You can enter counts 
in as many different names as you wish—some in ladies’ contest and some in gents’ contest. 

The Special Prizes to those having most counts entered are EXTRA and are entirely separate from the dot contest. 
except your counts are entered in the regular contest and you have that much more chance to win than others, 
but in addition, if you have more counts entered than anybody else you get the extra piano given- under this offer. If 
only one person has more than you. you get $50.00 cash. If you have third highest number of counts entered 
you get $25.00 and so on. - 


.. You Can Have This Piano Free... 


It all rests with you. You can have just as many counts as you wish. You get two counts with each 
coupon, which is the same as 25 cents a count, except you get your money all back by selling your coupons and in 
this way the counts cost you nothing. Remember you must send your money with your order at the rate of 
30 cents a coupon and you may take as many as you wish. Whoever takes the most gets an elegant piano, and 
if they wish we will give them cash for it instead. 

Now stop and see what you get for each $1 paid. You get two counts in the regular dot contest free with 
each coupon and these counts may win you an elegant prize in our regular contest. Second, if you have more 
counts than anybody else you get an elegant $350.00 Schiller Piano. If you have next to the most counts you 
get $50.00 and soon. Third, you get two coupons each good for one year’s subscription, and then you get your 
money all back by selling your coupons. ’ 

NO TROUBLE TO SELL COUPONS—SUCCESSFUL FARMING sells itself, so that all you have to do to sell your 
coupons is to show SUCCESSFUL FARMING to your friends. You will never have another opportunity like this. 

OUR RESPONSIBILITY— We refer to R. G. Dun & Co. or Bradstreet’s Commercial Agency as to our responsibility, 
or any bank or express company in Des Moines. . 

THE JUDGES—The Treasurer of Iowa, Hon. G. 8. Gilbertson: the Mayor of Des Moines, Hon. J. M. Brenton. 
and a banker they select will award every one of these premiums. They would not allow the use of their 
names by a concern which would not do as it promises. 





_—— - ot jo ros Who gets these grand prizes for most counts en 
r tered ? ERSON WHO BUYS $5.00 WORTH OF COUPONS MAY GET A PIANO FOR 
Publisher SUCCESSFUL FARMING, IT, We cannot tell, but we do guarantee that whoever has the greatest 
Postoffice Box 208, Des Moines, lowa number of counts entered as above, whether few or many, gets an 

" ‘ . 


elegant Schiller Piano: that next highest gets #50.00; next, $25.00: 


GENTLEMEN: I wish to enter contest for prizes next two $10.00 each; and next three %.00 each. 


. y ‘ounts entered, and en- 
offered to those having most count You get with every count you enter a chance at the prizes offered 


close herewith 8 ...s. for which send me in the regular dot contest. Your counts already entered will be added 
subscription coupons, each good for one year’s subscrip- toany youenter now by buying coupons to determine the whole 
tion. These I am to sell to my friends at 50c each and number vou have entered, 
y back. I am entitled to 
thereby get my money all back Now get your orders in for coupons at once. Send two counts for 
counts which I enclose on separate sheet. each coupon you order. Address 


If Il order more coupons than anybody else Iam to have 
a piano free. Send coupons at once. Yours very truly, 


soy SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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a Horticulture... 


Our readers are cordially invited to discuss 

& through this department any matters pertain-@ 
@ ing to horticulture. Inquires regarding fruits, Nj 
& vegeta bles and flowers cheerfully answered y® 


; specialists i 
LITT TTT TTT] eesaadad 


“A primrose by the river's brim, 
\ yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 
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THE ELM-TWIG GIRDLER. 
(Oncideres cingulatus, Say.) 
By Prof. P. J. Parrott, Entomolo- 
gist, of The Ohio Experiment Station. 
iia Reiceceeataneiaia MONG THE IN 


. sects that have 


eer ere Fer ere’ eee 


come into prom 
inence in at 
tacking shade 
trees through 
out the middle 
west, the elm 
twig girdler is 
one that has 
come into gen- 
eral notice dur 
ing thelastfour 
vears. Undoubt 
edly this insec 
has been ob 
served by many 
readers of Suc 
cessful Farm 
ing, and possi 
bly some are acquainted with its work 

The insect belongs to a class which 
polygamous in their habits, and 
will undoubtedly become more des 
tructive since it has shown a dispo- 
sition to enlarge its food range, em 
bracing shade, forest and orchard 
trees. 

The injury to the trees consists in 
the cutting and girdling of twigs and | 
small branches, which show a diame: | 
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Elm-twig Girdler (adult). 


Fig, 1. 





ter seldom, if ever, exceeding more 


than half an_ inch. These’ girdled 
twigs do not remain long upon the 
tree, falling either by their own 


weight, or are brought to the ground 
by wind or storm. It is not an uncom- 


mon sight to observe the work of the 
girdler just after a storm when the 
ground beneath the elms, or affected 
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'erous tawny spots. 
in size from seven to nine sixteenths | 
of an inch in width, the males being | 


trees, is strewn with a surprising num- 
ber of brancnes. During the winter 
months a large number of decaying 
stubs will readily account for the 
trees’ unpleasing appearance due to) 
tnis pest. 

The girdling of the branches is the | 
work of the adult female, and is of 
such an unusual character, that it is | 
scarcely to be wondered that many | 
are misled as to the cause of the) 
brancnes or twigs falling. The male, | 
partly to satisfy his hunger, and part- | 
ly from his destructive habits, busies 
himself with barking small offshoots 
of branches, or the overlapping twigs | 
of neighboring branches. His work | 
serves a good purpose, as it hastens 
the dying of the twig. which must be 
brought to a state of decay for the 
ensuing larvae. 

There is no insect study that 
ents a larger field for investigation, | 


than the study of the life history of | 


this pest. and many pleasant hours 


have been spent by the writer. in find. 
the workings of this insect. 
life history 


ing’ our 


In studying its we find. 





Fig. 2. («). 
O). Larva. 


(c). Pupa. | F 


(¢.¢). Showing markings on upper and lower | 
side of Larva. 





that the adults are of a _ brownish, 
gray color, with a brownish-colored 
band across the elytra, or thickened 
fore wing, which are dotted with num- 
The adults vary 


smaller than the remales. 


Early in August the beetles gnaw a | 


hole through the bark of the channel 


'in which they have passed their ear- 


lier stages, and make their escap-. 
After feeding for some little time upon 
the decayed branch, they fiy to an 
overhanging tree, where they begin 
their destructive work. The female 
soon selects a twig which she at once 
commences to girdle. This is done 
by thrusting the tips of her mandibles. 
or jaws, into the woody tissue. She 
begins a series of cutting and tearing, 
prying first with one mandible, and 
then with the other, ‘till a small shav- 
ing, or spiinter is raised, which she 
soon severs with one movement of 
her mandibles. She does not make 
a complete circle at once, but cuts 
section by section until the twig is 
girdled. 


It is during the process of cutting 
that the eggs are deposited. After 
one section is cut she either takes 
another, or passes up the branch, to 
deposit an egg; then returning to her 
work, she cuts another section, as in 
the first instances, goes over the work 
| that has already been done. 
| The writer observed that the time 
required to cut the twig varied with 
| the width and depth of the groove, 
the circumference of the twig and the 
number of eggs deposited; for the 





pres: | 


huey deposited at base of offshoot. 





eggs are not deposited in succession 
before the cutting, but are laid dur 
ing and after the process of cutting 
the twig 

To ilustrate 


this: Of two twigs 





‘ig. Bark removed showing adult just 
emerged from pupa. 

(4). Adult girdling. 

(c). Hole through which adult has emerged. 


3.—(4). 


(@.¢). Bark removed showing work of larva. 
Se ee 


that were carefully watched, one 
adult took 12 hours to cut the twig, 
and in this six eggs were deposited, 
while the other took 15 hours, with 
only five eggs deposited, but the lal. 
|ter had a greater diameter of twig tc 
|cut than the former. 

In depositing the egg. the girdler 
first makes a hole just below an off- 
|shoot, or an aborted bud of the main 
|stem. Within this hole is deposited 
jane egy. being protected with a gum- 
|my substance. The egg is of a whit- 
| ish color, and of an elongated ovai- 
| shape. These hatch in about four 
weeks, but some that are laid late in 
| the fall do not hatch, but remain dor- 
mant during the winter months. 

The larvae are whitish in color. 
with the mouth parts’ tinged wiih 
brown. They remain in a dormant 
state during the winter months, bul 
as soon as the warm days of spring 
appear they make rapid growth, and 
commence to burrow, excavating a 
|channel from the point where the egg 
‘is deposited. This channel is length- 
| ened and broadened, but always leav- 
| ing the bark intact. In twigs contain- 
ing a large number of larvae, scarcely 
anything will be left beyond a thin 
covering of bark and thin. irregular 
partitions, by which the larvae are 
separated. 

About the middle of July, the larvae 
having blocked up all openings and 
cracks and the ends of their channels, 
pass into the pupal stage, which lasts 
for about two weeks, and the adults 
appear. As they approach maturity, 
the larvae become especially active, 
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and a peculiar clicking sound may 
be noticed, particularly so, if the in- 
fested twigs are: brought into a quiet 
room. The clicking : 
sound resembles the S 
ticking of a watch. 
Remedies: Allthat 
is required to com- 
bat this insect, is to 
gather the fallen 
twigs and branches 
and burn them, for, 
as is readily seen, 
in doing this all eggs 
and iarvae_ will be 
destroyed and in 
doing this other in- 
jurious insects will 
also be destroyed. 
In Figure (4) we 
have an excellent 
illustration of this. 
This twig, which, had 
been girdled, and in 
which eggs had been 
deposited by the 
pruner, which © had 
girdler,also contain- 
ed larvae of the twig 
passed through, and 
just below the point 
sirdled, and had so 
severed the wig 
that the first wind 
caused the = twi to 
break. not whe it 
was girdled, but at 
the point severed by 
the pruner. Owing 
to unfavorable cir- 
stances, a larg2yig. 4.—(a). Girdlin % 
number of larvae of of twig. 
the elm-twig girdler alia 
urva. 
never reached = ma- 
turity. This is particularly noticeable 
along creeks and ravines where, dur- 
ing a rise of water, the fallen twigs 
of overhanging branches are _ often 





Channels of 


buried in debris_and mud or are ¢car- | 


ried to some angle or a stream, where 
they are collected with other refuse. 


* * Bo ak « 


PLANTING FORESTS IN NE- 
BRASKA. 

The task of growing valuable for 
ests on the barren sand-hills of Ne 
braska will begin this spring, when 
the Bureau of Forestry will seed about 
1”) acres of the Dismal River Forest 
Reserve near Halsey with Red Cedai 
and Jack Pine. If the seeding suc 
ceeds and is done with economy, the 
Bureau will seed and plant the fo!- 
lowing year, probably 1,000 acres in 
cedar and pines and will ultimately 
extend the forests by gradual plant- 
ings over a large part of the 208,000 
acres in Dismal River and Niobrara 
Reserves. 

A nursery has been established ai 
Halsey, in the-valley of the Middle 
Loup River, with a half acre seed bed 
protected by laths. A tool house and 
office building have been built. Near 
ly 600 pounds of seed, principally 
Western Yellow Pine, Red Cedar, and 
lack Pine, have been collected for 
planting in the spring. 


Tne sand-hills are unfit for agricul. | 
ture. If large forests can be grown | 
on them, the timber will be of very | 


large value to a country now without 
trees, where lumber brings high prices. 


The attempt of the Bureau has every | decades ago, 


chance of success. 
ae * ok * 7 


GROWING ASTERS. 


SUCCESSFUL 


garden that is better known, than the 
China and German Asters. There is 
a great variety of these plants, the 
flowers of which are large, double and 
of various shades—white, red and blue. 
They grow at different heights, vary- 
ing from one to two feet. Seed should 
be sown in the cold frame in the miid- 
dle of March, or in the open ground 
early in May. If, however, they are 
started in the greenhouses in the fall, 
they may be ready to bloom in the 
spring time, thus affording a bloom 
practically the year round. 

These plants are exceedingly hardy, 
and may be removed from the garden 
into the house and give a succession 
of bloom during the winter months. 
Prof. L. C. Bailey writes as follows 
in reference to these flowers: 

“The China Asters are among the 
best of all annual garden flowers. They 
are of the easiest culture, most free 
of bloom, and comprise a multitude of 
forms and colors. They are therefore, 




















AN INDOOR BLOOM OF ASTORS. 





| 
‘admirably adapted to profuse and gen- 
erous effects in schemes of planting. 
|They are also worthy of wide atten- 
| tion because they are adapted to many 
'of the purposes for which chrysanthe 
|mums are grown, and they can be 
raised to perfection wholly without 
ithe use of glass. 
| best in the decline of the season, from 
|late August ’till frost, at a time when 


|many of the annuals and the greater | 


part of the perennials are spent and 
gone. No garden flowers carry sucb 
a profusion of bloom and color down 
to the very closing in of winter. Last 
|fall our aster border still had _ blos- 
soms on when snow fell in November, 
and when even the wild goldenrods 
j}had waned and died.” 
of ok * ok tk 
GROWING PRUNES. 

| Phe growing of prunes in this coun- 
try as a commercial industry, is rapid- 
ly increasing each year. A couple of 
large quantities of 


| prunes were imported into the United 
| States. 


In 1888, 82,914,579 pounds was 
the total amount imported. During 


There is probably no flower found | the past ten years, however, owing to 


growing at all seasons of the year,|the growth of the 


industry in this 


either out of doors, or in the window | country, the imports have greatly de- 
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They attain their | 


JOLL 








|creased, and on the other hand, we 
| have begun to export prunes, our 
}average for the four years from 1898 
‘to 1901 being 14,375,072 pounds. This 
change is due to the development of 
the industry in California. 

The growth of this branch of fruit 
raising was introduced into California 
in 1856 from France, and was the be- 
ginning of the prune growing in this 
country. 


In 1870 the first large orcnard was 
planted, and today there are over 
50,000 acres of prune trees in Cali- 
fornia alone. Outside of California, 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho have 
extensive prune orchards, aggregating 
something like 50,000 acres’ in the 
three states. While the prune 
orchards thrive luxuriantly in these 
states, yet the climate is not so well 
adapted to sun drying as in California. 

The varieties raised in the two sec- 
tions differ, the French prunes being 
the principal ones raised in Californii. 
while the Italian prunes are grown in 
the northwest. 

The prunes are grafted on 1-year-old 
peach or apricot trees in this country. 
and in Europe they are grafted on 
plum trees. If grafted on their own 
stocks they do not succeed. In Cali 
fornia and the northwest, trees bear 
at three years, and at seven or eight 
years, give a full crop. When the 
prunes fall to the ground they are col 
lected and carried to the packing 
houses, where they are graded accord. 
ing to size. Then they are dipped in 
hot lye to remove the bloom and to 
crack the skin slightly, so that they 
will dry more quickly. After this they 
are dipped in water to remove any 
trace of the lye. They are then spread 
|on trays and placed in the open air to 
dry. The shrinkage is wonderful, it 
requiring two and a half pounds of 
green fruit to make one _ pound of 
cured prunes. This is the process that 
is followed in California. 

In the northwest machines are pro- 
_vided for pricking the prunes, or 
| breaking the skins, when they are 
|evaporated by means of machinery. 

The Oregon Experiment Station has 
found that a fair quality of vinegar 
can be made from the poorer grades of 
the fruit, that heretofore were wasted 
on the large plantations. 

After the prunes have been thor- 
oughly dried, or evaporated, the final 
sorting takes place, there being ten 
grades made, according to the num- 
ber required to make a pound. Be- 
fore packing in boxes, the prunes are 
| subjected to a “process” which pre. 
|vents them from sugaring and gives 
ithem a glossy surface. 








| At this season of the year, when se 
‘little fresh fruit is obtainable, and 
|much dried fruit is used on the table, 
prunes furnish a very prominent dish 
as a dessert, and are prepared in many 
different ways so as to give variety, 
being used in making puddings, pies 
and many other desserts. There are 
few sauces that are better than prune 
sauce if properly cooked. Their value 
lies in their laxative properties. 
which are generally understood, and 
their immediate effect is noticed in 
their value for nervous troubles, some 
of our medical authorities contending 
that a pound of prunes is equivalent 
to a gallon of milk. 

For most purposes prunes should be 
soaked thoroughly before being 
cooked. First they are put in warm 





water for about half an hour; then 
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washed thoroughly and put in clean, 
cold water and left for twenty-four 
hours, at the end of which time they 
are as plump as they were before dry 
ing; then they should be cooked for 
a short time, or until the skins be- 
come tender, when they may be 
stoned, sweetened and served in dif 
ferent dishes. 

Many of our experiment stations are 
testing different varieties of prunes, 
with a hope of being able to acclimate 
them to a larger range of climate. 


* > * * * 


PROCESS FOR 
FRUIT. 


A new process for drying fruit and 
vegetables—already in use for drying 
hops—consists in drawing air through 
a gridwork of steam-pipes into a 
chamber below the slotted floor hold- 
ing the materials to be dried. Absorp- 
tion of sulphurous gases is avoided, 
while burning is impossible. In a test 
carrots, potatoes, sliced and shredded 
apples, and other 
bles, were kept at temparature of 90 
degrees to 140 degrees for six hours, 
reaching the ordinary 
state of dryness. The cost of working 
being small, it is 
important new industry 
velop in England and 
States. 


= * *+ * * ®& 


GROWING SWEET POTATOES. 


Sweet potatoes should be started 
in hot beds in the early spring just 
after fitting the hot beds for tomatoes 
and cabbages. Cover the manure in 
the hot beds lightly ‘with soil or sand; 
on top of this place the tubers in 
single layers. Split the larger tubers; 
cover the layers with 3 or 4 inches of 
sand and give plenty of water and 
ventilation. In 5 or 6 weeks the first 
plant will be large enough to separate 
from the seed tubers. This may be 
done by simply pulling them up; other 
plants will take their place. Set them 
out after the soil has become warm. 
Set them two feet apart in rows, the 
rows being four feet apart. Before 
transplanting,, have the ground in a 
good state of fineness. It is a good 
idea to transplant the plants during 
a moist spell, the same as with cab- 
bage or tomatoes. The young plants 
require careful attention until they 
are well started; afterwards keep 
them well 
weeds. The vines tend to 
and send out roots at the joints; lift 
them frequently with a fork to pre- 
vent rooting. A sandy soil will grow 
sweet potatoes, provided 
under-drained. 

This crop 
cold, and as soon as the tops become 


NEW DRYING 


the 


United | 


iruits and vegeta: | 


commercial | 


expected that an | 
will soon de- | 
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TESTING SEEDS. 

We would call the attention of the 
readers of Successful Farming, to the 
importance of testing seed. There is 
no question but what much loss and 
trouble can be saved each year, by 
testing many of our farm and garden 
seeds in the spring before planting 
them. This may te done in many 
practical ways. 

A practice that we have employed 
and found very useful, is to sow sam- 
ples of seeds in a box of fine earth, 
and then keeping the box in a tem- 
perature of from 60 to 70 degrees, or 
at about the temperature of a living 
room. Use a box from three to four 
inches in depth. Sow the seed drills, 
covering the box with a pane of glass 
to prevent evaporation. The soil must 
be kept moist. We usualiy take 100 
seeds just as they come from the sam- 
ple, and by counting the seedlings af- 
ter they have pushed through the soil, 
the percentage of germination can be 
easily determined. Another method 
which is quite simple and practical, 
is as follows: 

Take a couple of ordinary table 


plates. On one place a folded cloth of 
about two thicknesses—an uncolored 
flannel cloth is preferable. The cloth 


should be wet thoroughly, leaving it 
damp but not wet. Put the seeds be- 
tween the folds of the cloth. Cover 


| with a second plate to keep out the 





cultivated and free from | 
spread | 


it is well | 


is very susceptible to| 


frosted, the potatoes should be pulled. | 
Dry in the open air for a few hours, | 


and ther store in a dark, dry, cool | 
place. 


light, and to prevent evaporation from 
the cloth. A sufficient amount of air 
will be admitted between the plates. 
In a few days count the seedlings, and 
compute the percentage of germina- 
tion. 
+ > 7 > o 
A NEW DEPARTURE. 

The engineering department of the 
Iowa Agricultural College ‘as uniler-: 
taken a systematic investigation of 
work, that will be helpful to the agri 
cultural and industrial industries of 
the state. This is the first engineer 
ing school in the country to take up 
this line of work systematically. 

Among the lines of work already be- 
gun are investigations of Iowa clays 
and brick, of the heating power of 
Iowa coals, of sewerage disposal for 
Iowa cities, of Iowa building stone 
and gypsum, statistics of lowa water 
works, and investigations relating to 
good roads in Iowa. On some of these 











much work has already been 
and several bulletins have al- 
been published and others are 
ready. It is proposed to add 
lines of work, especially such 
be helpful to lowa manufac 
and electric interests. 


lines 
done, 
ready 
nearly 
other 
as may 
turing 





Our Seed Corn Wins 


by 10 to 25 bushels per acre more than common 
sorts. It ripens and gets out of danger of frost, too, 
We raise more Seed Cornthanany other firm onthe 
. We guarantee prices lower and quality high. 
f you want perfection in corn, we have it. When 
buying you might as well get the 
best. We've got it. If you want 
to make corn cropand farming 

@ success, 


Send for our 
Catalogue Manual. 
There are thousands 
in itfor you. 10sample 
packets of Corn and Grain 
and our illustrated Catalog 
Manual sent on receipt of 
this advertisement or for 
mentioning this paper and 
4c in stamps for postage. 
Catalog Free for Asking, 
Be friendly. Write us. 





ron Best, in the Word, 


seed catalogue oa printed, FREE 

graving of every variety. Price we 1 
cent per pkg, and up. lot of extra 
packages, rare sorts, presented FREB 
with every order. Send name and address 
by card or letter. 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Iilinols. 


$200 coun FREE! FREE! 
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We want your opinion of our great 
tion for the eure of Catarrh, ¢ Sonatipasie 
ache, Dullness, Lack of Energy, ete. 

Send us 5-2c¢ Stamps for sample of LAXA-KOLA. Try 


it aecording to directions, and write us your opin- 
ion, and subject to one easy condition, (if your re 
ply is available) you will share in the above Grand 
Prize. There is no catch or trick, but a straight 
business like offer. Our sole aim is to seeure 
your candid opinion of the merit of Laxa-Kola. 
Address with 5-2¢ stamps. 


CROWN SUPPLY CO,, 


Des Moines, lowa. 











Something New Under the Sun. 


A‘SpringTooth” U-Bar Harrow 
A Spring “Spike Tooth” Harrow 


Every tooth controlled by a spring. The most 
unique, ingenious and perfect harrow ever in- 
vented. We cannot begin to describe this harrow 
here and must ask you to send for catalogue and 
clroniere, Siving full pestiouses. We give a 
ifveral discount on t 

liberal pay for helping» 

arrow at any price. 
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smith tools. A wonderful bargain. | penter’s tools and chest, ft. rope, 5 floor oil tubes, Grinds 6 ft sickle in 10 min.| st ot — bw oblong “galva- f 
fe arm "enahes and prices all | hooks, 3 pulleys, Most Perfect Made. | With Istone for sickles,$2.78.| ovr * nized 934 bbl. 

OUR CATALOG kinds of tools for carpenters and Wood, steel and cable track out-| Other style discs for $15.25. | With 2 stones for grinding all| at op sit retail prieess” — tank with ear, see 
blacksmiths, gWe sell any tool separate. We save you 50%. ! fits any lengths. We save you about 1-3 in price. ' Kinds of tools, $3.10. aul ki kinds of pipe fitting. | and styles. Sead for eatal®® 
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times. We want to have the “Home 
Circle Department” filled with good 
illustrations each month. Can’t you 
heip us to make Successful Farming 
your paper? By lending us a helping 
hand, we feel that we can help you, 
and by our working together we will 
all become better acquainted, and re- 
ceive much profit. Send in your short 
~ _-LIFE-GIVING SPRINGTIME. stories, no matter how brief they may 
(Written for Successful Farming.) |pbe. Let the mothers, the girls and 
), the balmy springtime’s coming, the boys take a part, and we assure 
Robin's on the way; you that our aim will be, to make the 
And the bees, they'll soon be hum- department more and more an ex 
7 ming, — , ponent of the farm home life. 
rardy nature’s now awaking Ruth Forest 
From her winter’s sleep; so laa a . 


And the snows are fast forsaking 
SAVE YOUR ENERGY. 


All the hill sides steep. 
; The great physicians all say that the 
See the ice reluctant creeping strengtn of women is too often a 
‘Back into the sea. strength of nervous energy, which 
While the booming creeks are keep-| while it keeps them up at the time of 
ng need, is constantly burning up their 
Annual jubilee. vitality. Some day the cord will snap 
and the woman be made to realize that 
a ; injudicious expenditure of her nervous 
Sighs to rend his soul; ; energy day after day has sapped her 
While in tantrums he is leaving physical strength to the point of col- 
For congenial pole. lapse. 
; One excellent way to prevent this, 
O, my darling sleeping flowers, and the best way in the world to keep 
In your frosty. beds; the roses of youth, is to rest wisely— 
Long you've waited for the showers— to rest the mind as well as the body. 
Sighed to lift your heads. If you are too active to sit idly at 
rest a certain portion of each day, 
keep a happy, sunny book in which 
you are interested always at hand by 
your bedroom or sitting room couch. 
Make it a rule to lie down from fif- 
: teen to thirty minutes after every per- 
Sadly bruised, down-trodden clovers,— iod of eating. Read your pleasant 
Hands and feet still numb: book, or better still “ lie idly still 
When you bloom a thousand rovers thinking over the very happiest things 
Will for honey come. you can bring to your mind. Never 
" : think out the sad, perplexing prob- 
rangled, sad-eyed, silent grasses, lems of life while you are having this 
Cattle long to graze; '“rest” if you can help it. This may 
On your swards the lads and lasses seem hard to do, but you can train 
fain would romp always. | yourself to it. Think out those hart 
things when you are up and about. 
|In other words, work hard when you 
|} worx and finish it up. Then rest 
'thoroughly when you rest. A woman 
| who leads a life of almost rhasculine 
ee ..._ |activity in mind and body says she 
O, the glad springtime’s approaching | finds nothing so good for tired nerves 
Dancing o’er the fields; ‘as “eating.” not necessarily taking 
On an iron rule encroaching, - |much, but eating’ something the mo- 
And the iron yields. |ment you feel all tired out, eating 
something wholesome—a glass of milk 
or a cup of tea and a flaky piece of 
bread and butter—whatever your fan- 
cy seems io crave, so long as it be 
| wholesome. This simple and attract- 
i ive rule seems to be proven by the 
fact that the main aim of all “rest 
~ TO OUR READERS. cures” is to enforce eating upon the 
We would like to receive short a™ | patient every two hours. 
ticles for our “Home Circle Depart: | Never get too tired at any one time. 
ment,” or “Amusement Department,” | when you think you are “tired 
from our subscribers. In this way We | enough” stop, no matter what it is, 
can exchange ideas from time to time | pect ‘ifteen minutes, completely, then 
upon our home work; tell each other begin again. You'll find that vou are 
of our mistakes and successes; shori not one-half so tired at bed ‘time if 
experiences of every day life—-away you follow this little method. 
from home or on the farm. Things 
that interest the readers of a 
Farming are those which are helpful 
in the ate day work in the home SAUCE. 
and about the fireside; short stories, The best of puddings may be spoil- 
receipts, good things that many should/ed by serving with a poorly-made 
know about; tell of your experience |sauce; and a plain slice of cake may 
in any phase. be converted into a delicious pudding 
Could not some of our many readers| by a well-flavored dressing. 
send in photographs of their homes. Sight as well as taste should be 
or views of home _ incidents, that|consideredin dishing up all desserts. 
would be interesting? Why not try In winter nearly all puddings should 
it? The photegraphs will be returned|have hot sauces and in summer re- 
in as good: condition as when sent to| verse the rule, and use cold whipped 
the editor, and illustrations help in}cream, hard sauce and meringues. 
explaining things much better often-| Eggs form an important part of most 


The Home Circle. 


lhis department is conducted by Ruth Forest, 


Des Moines Iowa, to whom all Communications 
would be addressed. Write care of Successful 


Farming, 











And at last Jack Frost is heaving 


O,. my daisies, you are weeping,— 
Sadly winter mars; 

Soon in beauty you'll be peeping 
At the holy stars. 





Soon the birds will all be singing 
Shady trees among; 

Insect food they will be bringing 
For their hungry young. 


Type of life is spring’s annointing, 
Resurrection’s gleam; 
Fitting sign forever pointing 
To an old time dream. 
F. M. Hicks. 


* * + * & 


THE EVER-NEEDFUL PUDDING 
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pudding sauces, and should be as fresh 
as possible. 

For those who live where cream 
can be obtained there is no lack of a 
delicious sauce, either plain, with nut- 
meg and sugar or whipped, sweetened 
and flavored with lemon. These are 
particularly useful in apple-dumplings, 
peach-puddings, rice and cornmeal 
desserts. One of the best foundations 
for a sauce is the following: Put two 
cupfuls of sugar in a thick pan and 
boil with three tablespoonfuls of wa- 
ter until it bubbles with a cracking 
noise. While this is cooking, beat 
the whites of three eggs very stiff. 
Gradually pour on them the hot syrup, 
beating fast, and not trying too much 
at once, so as to curdle the egg. When 
all is together beat ten minutes until 
it becomes thick and creamy. This 
may be flavored with any kind of ex- 
tract, mixed with one cupful of grat- 
ed pineapple it makes a fine dip for 
plain cake, or, add a small glassful of 
grape jelly, or one of preserved cran- 
berries. 


Another way is to mix with it the 
juice and pulp of two oranges, or the 
grated rind and juice of one lemon. 
Mixed with one cupful of seeded rais- 
ins, it may be piled with patty-cakes, 
making delicious individual desserts. 
if not objectionable a teaspoonful of 
cherry improves it, and thickly heap- 
ed upon a small square of angel-food, 
makes a dessert fit for a king. 

But not all puddings need this rich 
sauce; so here is a sour sauce: Two 
cupfuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar, a small bit of butter, three 
cupfuls ef boiling water, and corn- 
starch to thicken. Flavored with lem- 
on. This same sauce may be flavored 
with cinnamon and made dark colored 
by a glass of blackberry jelly. 

Here is another way: 

Take two cupfuls of the juice from 
cherries, peaches or berries of any 
kind, add a cupful of sugar, a bit of 
butter, and when boiling thicken with 
cornstarch. The whites of two eggs, 
whipped stiff and added slowly, make 
it better. 


* * * * * 


Raised Doughnuts.—In two teacups 
of bread dough taken when you are 
kneading it for theWast raising it cut 
with a knife, five teaspoons of short- 
ening and two-thirds of a teacup of 
sugar. Put plenty of flour on the 
board and knead until soft and elas- 
tic, set in warm place and when very 
light roll out gently, cut and fry in 
hot fat, roll in powdered sugar when 
taken from the kettle. The fat must 
not be smoking hot but hot enough 
to make bits of dough dropped in 
come to the surface at once. 


Sarah. 
~ * * * 7 


FOR SMOKING LAMPS. 


Believing that a bright light adds 
to the comfort of the home I am 
going to tell the Successful Farming 
readers how I do when the lamps get 
to smoking. I boil the burner for half 
a day in strong salsoda water. I use 
an old kettle and as fast as the water 
boils down I add more. When thoro- 
ughly cleaned I rinse in warm water, 
dry carefully, put in new wicks and the 
lamps will burn clear and bright. 
Never throw away burners unless they 
are broken. This treatment cleans 
out all the tubes and makes them like 
new. Lamps treated this way once a 
month will never explode. 

Lou Ellen. 


To 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
(Written for Suecessful Farming.! 
rhe times have changed from what 

they were 

Mong folks of country row; 
When | courted Miss Lucinda Burr, 
Some fiftY vears ago 
\ working man, of steady mood, 
Dependent on his toil: 
On equal terms, of neighborhood, 
With those who owned the soil. 


They weren't stuek up with pride of 
purse 
Those folks of country row; 
Meng them, no high, or low of class, 


Some filtv vears ago 
rhe farmer clad in woolens then, 
From flock of his own tend: 
His flour was made from his own 
grain 
\t grist-mill, round the bend. 


Hlis wool was carded at the flume, 
Still further on down stream: 

\nd spun, and wove, by folks at home 
Stead mill, propelled by steam 


But all that is changed now, 

‘Mong folks who've made their pile 
With those of anvil. loom and plow, 
With those who earned by sweat 0! 

brow, 

\ rage, for princely style 
Society, less cordial, 

Than in days of Auld Lang Syne: 
No common ground fraternal, 

Outside of mystic shrine 
Yes, the fron 
what 


times have changed 
they were, 
Meong folks of common row: 
The people, more fraternal far 
Some fifty years ago 


Esaep F. Kirrem 


HOW TO CLEAN THINGS. 

Ink stains may be removed from car 
pets while they are still wet by spon 
ing them thoroughly with skimme: 
milk until the ink has disappeared, al 
ter which the spot must be sponged 
repeatedly with clear, cold water. fo 
lowed by warm water, and rubbe: dr 
with a eloth. Or sponge the stain 
with a cupful of warm water in whicl 
one teaspoonful of oxalic acid ha: 
heen dissolved, rinsing afterward with 
cold water. 

Remove oil-paint spots with 
pure spirits of turpentine. The impure 
spirits leave grease-spois. 

To remove grape-stains, wash with 
warm soap-suds and a little ammonia 
water, sponging afterward with clear, 
cold water. 

For carpets infested with moths or 
carpet-bugs, try spreading a wet sheet 
on the carpet, then running a hot fla‘ 
iron quickly over it. The steam will 
destroy both worms and eggs. 

If the carpet is not to be taken up. 
it can be wonderfully cleaned and 
brightened by sprinkling a handful of 
dry salt over it, then sweeping care 


very 


fully. Many expert generals of do 
mestic science use tea-leaves instea 
of the salt. Either method is excei 


lent. Of course, all spots and stains 
should be taken out before the carpet 
is subjected to this dry-cleaning proc- 
ess. The salt is a good moth preven 
iative. Axminster and Turkey carpets 
should be swept always the way of the 
pile, so that the dust may be brushed 
out instead of into them. 


Grease-spots can be removed from 
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wall-paper by rubbing gently with soft 
bread-crumbs. Pack the crumbs light- 
ly in a small ball, and work with a ro- 
tary motion. If we stain is very ob 
stinate, spread with a paste of potters’ 
clay, water and ox-gall; dry, and re- 
new paste until the stain disappears. 
Wipe down the walls with a clean oid 
pillow-case tied over a broom. 

The rings caused by setting cups of 
hot water or other heated vessels on 
varnished surfaces can pve taken off 


by rubbing them with kerosene oil 
then with aleohol, always | briskly. 
Kerosene is a magic cleaner. Used 


on the tops of the kitchen sink and in 
the sink itself, it works wonders. The 
copper and iron are washed off after 
the oil has been used. and the metal 
is as pleasant to the touch as when 
new. You need not be afraid of it: 
ise it generously, and remember, es- 
pecially in the case of the silk, the 
proverb that “like cures like.” The oil 
may even be used for the outside of 
iron cooking-pots if the vessels are 
thoroughly scoured afterward; it evap- 
orates almost instantly. and leaves ab- 
solutely no odor. Kerosene when used 
on very dirty pieces of furniture will 
take off many of the stains and all of 
the dirt. and will make the object of 
vour immediate interest look as well 
as new if vou consent to expend some 
energy upon it. Rub the oil on with 
a woolen cloth. and wipe with a soft, 





mined to maintain parental authority. 

“Ain't dot any fadder,” said the 
child; “ain’t dot anything but an old 
lamp!” 


k 


-ABOUT NERVOUS PEOPLE. 


The Science News has the following 
to say in reference to the proper diet 
for nervous people: 

“Good bread, sweet butter and lean 
meat are the best food for the nerves. 
People troubled with insomnia and 
nervous starting from sleep, and sen- 
sations from falling, can often be cure: 
by limiting themselves to a diet of 
milk for some time. An adult should 
take a pint at a meal, and take four 
meals daily. People with weak nerves 
require frequently larger quantities of 
water than those whose nerves and 
brains are strong. It aids the diges- 
tion of these by making it soluble. 
and seems to have a direct tonic etf- 
fect.” 

Ah, March! we know thou art 
Kind-hearted, spite of ugly looks and 
threats. 
And out of sight, art nursing 
April's violets! 
Helen Hunt. 

Coffee stains will come out of tabla 

linen, ete., If the spots are soaked in 
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SWEETHEARTS. 


ee ee ee a 


dry cloth. Put some kerosene in the 
water with which you wash the win- 
dows, rinse with clean water, and they 
will polish brilliantly. Half a teas 
poonful of the oil in a_ boilerful of 
clothes will bring the dirt to the sur- 
face, where it can be skimmed off, 
and thus prove that its office has not 
been magnified. 


* 


We heard recently of a small city , 


hoy. who. one day, at tne age of four, 
appeared in his father’s study clasping 
in his hands a forlorn looking little 
chicken. which had strayed from a 
neighboring incubator. 

“Willie.” said his father, sternly. 
“take that chicken back to its moth- 


er. 

‘Ain't dot any mudder,” answered 
Willie. 

“Well, then, take it back to its 
father,” said the professor, deter- 
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cold water. If any very fine linen is 
much stained with coffee and doesn’t 
bleach easily, dip the soiled part in 
a mixture made from the yolk of an 
|egg, cold water, and a few drops of 
wine. Rinse immediately in clear 
water. 





of ba * * * 


| Brass work can be kept beautifully 
‘bright by occassionally rubbing with 


salt and vinegar. 
* fk * * a 


| Damp salt will remove the discolor 
‘ation of cups and saucers caused by 
; tea and careless washing. 

1 * ok * *& 

When broiling steak throw a little 
salt on the coals and the blaze from 
the dripping fat will not annoy. 

on cK a * ik 

To clean willow furniture use salt 
and water. Apply with a nail brush, 
serub well and dry thoroughly. 
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Puzzledom. | 


(Puzzles marked with a star (*) 
are protected by copyright. Contribu- 
tors to this department will please 
keep matter distinct from al] other 
correspondence and address same to 





“Puzzledom,” Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa.) 
.1.—*DECAPITATION. 


The barn was old and weather worn, 
Yet Amos loved it well; 
When one bright day a chap came 
round 
\,ith patent ONE to sell, 
And asked him, was he going to One, 
His barn so old and gray. 
“No, sir, I TWO,” he answered him, 
And straightway turned away. 
R. W. E. 
* * * ok * 
2.—A UNIQUE DECAPITATION. 
paid Fred to Brother Tommy: 
“A vegetable behead, 
And—be it fair or stormy 
A stalk will stand instead.” 


Said brother Tom io Freddy: 
“Put the head upon the shelf; 
If I've not solved it already 
You may call me one myself.” 
Wicked Will 
* * * * * 
3.—ANAGRAMS. 
1. 
The note was due on the fifteenth. 
The debtor has asked for more time: 
But the creditor said. “ON SIXTEEN 
You must pay me that note. every 
dime.” 


9 


The politician argned 
On Philippine affairs 
The farmer said severly. 
“| have enough of cares. 
The team I have already 
Is good enough for me. 
And T'll have no SPAIN OXEN., 
I tell you, no sir-ee.” 


x 3 * * * 
4.— WORD SQUARE IN BLANKS. 
The farmer walked with - - 
steps down the . and stopped 


to eradicate a which 
he spied in the corn. 
‘*« * * * ok 
.5.—*AN AMPLE LUNCH. 

Farmer Hawkins was going to work 
haying in his meadow, which was 
quite a distance from his home, 80 
his good wife packed a dinner for him 
At noontime he looked for his dinner, 
and this is what he found in his din 
ner box: 

The first that he noticed as he re 
moved the cover was a great noise, 
then he beheld a hotel and lastly a 
large beef creature. His surprise 
Was so great that he dropped the'! 
whole and the contents became some: | 
what mixed. He began picking them 
up and found first the outer skin to} 
some ham, then some salt water, 
when a feathered songster and a hon- 
ey bee each in turn flew out and away. 

No doubt this story will seem in 
credible, but you can find all these in 
his dinner box if you try. 

ok * kK os * 
ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLES 
1.-~] Blacksmith. 2. Smithy. 3. 





Gokismith. 4 Ladysmith 5. Smith- 
sonian. 6. Gunsmith. 7. Smither- 
ens. 

2—1. Snail, sail 2. Pain, pin. 3. 


Tart, tar. 4. 


Vain, van 5 
man. 6. Snore, sore. 
ters—Nation. 
3.—Seashore. 
4.—Leghorn. 2. 
dot). 3. Plymouth Rock. 4. 
Island Red. 
* * * * * 
5.—CXIV 
ASiA 
NoeL 
DovE 


| “ewes, Or O05 0 0 0 0 02 rea 


Moan, 
Removed let- 


Wyandotte (Y and 
Rhode 


desires nothing which a just law will 
interfere with.—Froude. 
You will find that luck 
Is only pluck 
To try things over and over, 
Patience and skill, 
Courage and will, 
Are tbe four leaves of luck’s clover. 
If any blame is attached to thee, 
be thou first to declare it. 
Man should not be stubborn as the 
cedar, but pliant like a reed.—Talmud. 
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MARJORIE IN DISGUISE. 
LioN GENERAL CONUNDRUMS. 
—d When is a kiss like a rumor? When 
A ie it goes from mouth to mouth. 
Savit Why is the horse the most curious 
OT * * Jeeder in the world? He_ eats 
APHORISMS. without a bit in his mouth 


Genius is the gold in the mine: tal! 
ent is the miner who works and brings 
it out.—Lady Blessington. 

Kindness is the music of goodwill 
to men. and on his harp the smallest 
fingers may play heaven’s sweetest 
tunes on earth.—Elihu Burritt. 

Words only live when worthy to be 
said.— Bulwer. 

If our life shines, the next life to 
it must catch the light. It is the in- 
fection of cheerfulness.—A. D. Whit- 
ney. 

Politeness is an easy virtue. costs 
little, and has a great purchasing pow- 
er. 

“Verily, duty done today not only 
brightens many tomorrows, but adds 
to their number, and in the end picks 
many a thorn from a dying pillow.” 

“Govern your will: 

If it hinders duty. 

It fetters virtue: 
Then envy beguiles 
Into fault-finding.”’ 

“Character is worth 


more than 


knowledge of art, or familiarity with 
good society: just to live bravely is 
worth more than all the rest.” 

Just laws are no restraint upon the 
freedom of the good, tor a good man 





Why is your nose in the middle of 
your face? It is the scenter. 

What is the latest thing in dresses? 
Night dresses. 

Why do _ chimneys 
cause they cannot chew. 

When is a ship most happy? When 
she rests on the bosom of a swell. 

Why is a kiss like a sermon? It re- 
quires two heads, and an application. 

When was Shakespeare a broker? 
When he furnished stock quotations. 

Why don’t Sweden have to send 
abroad for cattle? Because she keeps 
her Stock-holm. 

What should you do if you split 
your sides with laughter? Run ’til] I 
got a stitch in them. 

What is the difference between a 
clock and a partnership? When a 
clock is wound up it goes; when a 
firm is wound up it stops. 

When does a dog become larger and 
smaller? When let out at night, and 
taken in in the morning. 


smoke? Be- 


What is better than presence of 
mind in a railroad accident? Absence 
of body. 


_ What is the difference between a 
life of leisure and a life of idleness? 
They are the same thing, only differ- 
ent titles. 
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MARCH FASHIONS. 








(By L. Marie Madole) 
Read note below for free patterns 
to subscribers for Successful Farming 
(These are the Famous McCall 
Patterns—the Best made.) 
{[Note-Any of these patterns will be sent 


free with a full year’s subscription to Suc- 


cessful Farming, for 50 cents. The pat-| 
terns will be sent in no other way If al-| 
ready a subscriber, get a subscription for | 
some one else, and pick out your patterns.] 

; 
\s spring approaches the greatest | 


reigns dressmaker's 


in the | 
We do not always regard | 


activity 

kingdom. 
it with pure pleasure, for new fashions 
change of 
women can af 
outfit 


usualy, mean an entire 


wardrobe and not all 


have entirely new 
for one season. The coming season 
brings many new designs but fortu 
nately with a little ingenious manage 
ment we may make our old gowns 
appear like new. 

The early spring material are much 
the same as their predecessors. Many 
new styles are shown in novelty suit- 
ings. These materials come in small 
plaids, stripes and checks and give ex- 
cellent service. Zibeline mohair is a 
new serviceable material and comes in 
plain and dotted effects. Browns and | 
dark blues are preferable, however. It | 
is an excellent wearing material and 
many of the most popular street cos- 
tumes wil be made from mohair. Braid 
and buttons give a pleasing effect. 

The blouse has become prominent 
among the spring fashions. Nothing 
can replace it. Many blouses will be 
made up in the lighter shades of mo 
hair. They are made up mostly. with 
tucks as the principal trimming. The 
sleeves are tucked to match the body 
the blouse. Many pretty blouses 
be made up in crepe du chene 
a foundation of soft taffata or 
satin. The length of the shoulder 
seams made more porminent by 
cutting a separate piece of the goods 
and extending it from the neck to a 
trifle over the top of the sleeve. 

The plaited and gored skirts are 
still much worn. Skirts continue to 
fit smoothly about tne hips and flare 
at the bottom, though many are made 
with shirring or tucks, and in the thin 
soft material this very becoming 
Strappings of braid trim many of the 


ford to an 





of 
wil! 
with 


is 


is 


Allowed) 
38 and 40 


(Alf Seams 
oa, ot, 30, 


No. 7693 
in 5 sizes, 
measure, 


Cut inches 


bust 
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nobbier shirts and are found very suit- 
able and becoming for walking skirts. 
The jackets for spring continue to 
blouse and are more popular than ever 





No. 7683 (All Seams Allowed). 
Cut in 11 sizes, 14, 14%, 15, 15%, 16, 16%, 17, 
176, 18, 18% and 19 inches neck measure. 


before. Many are made with seamless 
backs and double shoulder’ capes. 
The Norfolk jacket is popular. Jack- 


et trimmings are buttons and stitch 
ing. Many are plain. 

che “between season’ hat is mad 
up in chiffon and tulle. The hat of 


taffata silk is a pleasing change from 
the heavy winter styles. 
are varied, the long ostrich plum: 
and also the silk grapes being popular. 
Many are made entirely of flowers ani 
lace. Old antique lace gi-*s a charm- 
ing effect to many spring hats. 


No. 7674 (All Seams Allowed) 
Cut in 6 sizes, 22, 2 26, 28, 20 and 32 
inches waist measure. 





Pleated 


Seven-Gored 
Skirt, requires for medium size, 9% yards ma- 


No. 7674.—Ladies’ 


terial 22 inches wide, 5% 36 inches 


wide, or 4% yards 44 inches wide. Lining re- 
quired, 5% yards. Length of skirt in front, 
42 inches; width around bottom, 4 yards. 


“< yards 


No. 7649 (All Seams Allowed). 
Cut in 5 sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches 


bust measure. 











| 


No. 7649.—Ladies’ Monte Carlo Shirt Waist 
(with Fitting Lining), requires for medium 
size, 3% yards material 22 inches wide, 2% 
yards, 3% inches wide, or 2 yards 44 inches 
wide. Lining required, 24% yards; velvet rib- 
bon represented, 4% yards, 18 buttons. 


Trimmings 








No. 7683.—Men’s Negligee Shirt, requires for 

























medium size, 4% yards material 22 inches 
wide, 353 yards 36 inches wide, or 2% yards 
i4 inches wide. Material required for collar, 
i inches; 5 buttons. 
No. 7665 (All Seams Allowed). 
Cut in 7 sizes, 6, 7, 8 9, 10, 11 and 12 
years. 
t 
¢ 
y y 
if 
Uy j 
A 
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yp 
4 Y 
“dy Uy ‘ 
4 Mi, a 
ies 
No. 7665.—Girls’ Dress, requires for me- 


| dium siez, 44% yards material 27 inches wide, 
|3% yards 36 inches wide, or 2% yards 44 
inches wide. Lining required, 35 yards; 
braid represented, 7 yards. 
* * « « * 
JUST MIDDLIN. 

In some parts of the country “mid- 
alin” or “from fair to middlin” is con 
| pelled to perform yeoman duty in the 
|daily conversational intercourse  be- 
tween the natives. Everything from 
ithe state of one’s health to a confla- 
gration or an earthquake come under 
lone or the other of these headings. 
| I had this odd but rather interesting 
\fact pretty thoroughly impressed up- 
‘on my mind while waiting for my train 
at a little mountain station up in the 
Ozarks, one sultry summer afternoon 
in 1898, not long after the Olympia 
sailed into Manila Bay. 

The station was closed and locked 

















Jacket (with or 


Blouse 
without Fichu), requires for medium size, 1% 
yards material 22 inches wide, 2% yards 36 
inches wide, or 24 yards 44 inches wide. Lin- 
ing required, 2% yards; 2 ornaments and 14 


No. Ladies’ 


7603. 
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A SALARY 
FOR LIFE. 
ONE 
THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 
A YEAR 


but write today f 
preparation before 











‘“ Fortune knocks once at everyone's door.” 


Grown Supply Gompany 


ENTS, SALESMEN, SOLICITORS, drop cheap novelties and 
inventions of questionable merit. 
and profitable business, which will last a lifetime. ! 
position as District Manager for the sale of our great preparation 
called“ LAXA-KOLA.” This preparation is the highest attainment of 
an eminent physician and chemist’s lifelong work: is sold on a posi- 
tive guarantee. and money will be refunded in every instance unless 
the preparation does all and more than we can claim forit, The per- 
fect cure of headache. cB ‘hi 
and listlessness. The price for a full month's treatment is 50c. This 
preparation is entirely different from any others you have seen. There 
is no trick nor catch, but simply a plain business proposition. 

We desire your services and will enter into a written contract with 
you and will pay you a very remunerative salary. 
or full particulars. 
engaging in the work, enclose five 2-cent stamps. 


Engage in a sound, practical 
We offer you a 


eatarrh. constipation, dullness, lack of energy 


Don’t put it off, 
If you desire a sample of this 
This is your opportunity. 
Write Today to 

Postoffice box 383 
DES MOINES, IA. 
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when I reached it, and on the door 
was pinned a telegram back bearing 
the legend: 

“Gone to grub.” 

This evidently referred to the sta- 
tion agent so I sat down on a rickety 
bench near the door, lit my last cigar 
and prepared to take things easy un‘ 
til train time. 

Pretty soon, a tall, lank mountaineer 
clad in homespun and wearing a slouch 
hat, came along and took a seat on the 
edge of the platform near me and be- 
gan looking me over as if wondering 
where I had dropped from. 

“Plenty of room on the bench,” said 
I in friendly tones, waving my hand 
toward the unoccupied portion of the 
pine settee, but he shook his head and 
replied: 

“Thankee, mister; druther’ set 
where I am an’ let my feet hang off.” 

He smiled so good naturedly when 
he said this that I began to feel some- 
what acquainted, so I ventured upon 
the brilliant original remark that it 
was a warm day. 

“Waal, yes; middlin’. Shouldn’t be 
s’prized if we had a thaw before long,” 
he responded placidly, picking up a 
straw and:beginning to chew on it. 

“Live round. here?” I asked. 

“Jest up the road a piece,’* he re- 
plied, jerking his thumb over his shoul- 
der. 

“Some very fine scenery in this sec- 
tion,” i remarked, enthusiastically. 

“Waal, yes, from fair to middTin’.” 
he calmly observed, shutting one eye 
and squinting critically around the 
horizon with the other; “jest about 
from fair to middlin’, I sh’d say.” 

“Plenty of good farming land round 
here,” I queried next. 

“Or middlin’, jest about middlin’, the 
most of it,” was the response. 

“Heard about Dewey smashing up 
things at Manila?” 

“Yep, heerd ’em talkin’ bout it down 
to th’ corners.” 

“Great naval battle, wasn’t it?” 

“Waal yes, middlin.” 

“Quite a fighter, the Commodore?.” 

“Middlin’.” 

I was trying to thing of something 
more to ask—some question that could 
be answered by “middlin’,” if possible, 
when another native came along, and 
shaking hands with the first comer, 
greeted him with: 

“How do, Bill? How ye comin’ on?” 

“Middlin’, thankee. How’s yerself?” 
was the reply. 

“O, ‘bout 
Jane?” 

“O, she’s middlin’.” 

“An’ Liza; how’s she gettin’ on?” 

“Jest "bout middlin’.” 

“How’s yer brother Jim?” 

“Middlin’.” 

“How’re all the young uns?” 

“O, they’re middlin’.” 

By this time the station master “had 
arrived and opened the ticket office, 
and when I went in to procure the 
necessary pastboard he genially in- | 
quired: 

“Been watin’ long, mister?” 

“Long enough to find out one im- 
portant fact,” said I. 

“What’s that?” 
iously. 

“That everything in this section of 
the country, including the natives, 
runs principally to middlins’.” 

“O, I see, ye’ve been enjoyin’ a con- 
versation with Bill an’ Hank,” said the 
ticket seller, with a knowing grin. 
“Hope ye had a middlin’ good time of 
it. Here comes yer train, mister. Haf- 
ter look middlin’ sharp or ye’ll miss 
it. Drop in ag’in whenever ye happen 


middlin’. How’s Sairy 


he demanded, cur- | 











to be out this way, mister, an’ ye’ll 
find us all purty middlin’ glad to see 
ye.”—New York Times. 

~ ” * * + 


The luminous flashes—or “signals” 
—from Mars wil be‘eagerly looked for 
during the spring and early summer, 
as it will be several years before the 
planet wil be again so favorably sit- 
uated for such observations. The sec 
retary of the British Astronomical As- 
sociation remarks that these phenom- 
ena are the most interesting yet ob- 
served, as they indicate that the plan- 
et has either high snow mountains or 
clouds. 

* * + = + 
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MISSOURI, 


A True Story of an Outlaw Dog at a Frontier Army Post. 
(By Ist Lieut. L. A. I. Chapman, of the First Calvary, U. 8. Regular Army.) 
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uri was three monthsold when 


order®-Came to the Tenth Cavalry to 
leave Fort Assinniboine and join the 
Cavalry Corps at the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American war. With the five 
other long woolly pups composing the 
litter of the big Russian wolfhound, 
Catherine, she was now beginning to 
wander from the kennel into the yard 
and watch with big blue eyes the two 
score old dogs which composed the 
regimental pack. More than half the 
number confined in the pen about the 
kennel, were slender deep chested 
grayhounds, smaller but fleeter of foot 
* than the tall shaggy wolfhounds, Mis- 
souri’s relatives, which could trace 
their breeding back to the royal ken- 
nels of St. Petersburg. 


Had it*not been for the orders just 
received at post headquarters, Mis- 
souri might have grown up with the 
rest of the litter and have joined the 
pack in long chases after jack-rabbit, 
coyote or wolf. It might have been 
that her peculiarities would never 
have been noted and the whole cur- 
rent of her life would not have been 
changed. 

At the officers’ club, the question of 
what to do with the dogs was not one 
of the least discussed. lt would not 
do to leave the pack at the post un- 
eared for, to run wild over the Mon- 
tana plains, nor was it possible to take 
them witn the regiment to the south- 
ern rendezvous. There was nothing 
for it but to turn the entire kennel 
over to Duval, who lived in Havre, ten 
miles away, and trust to luck that 
pack and regiment would meet again. 
Duval had dogs of his own and he was 
readily persuaded to add forty odd 
others to his canine possessions. 


lt was in the transfer of the pack 
from the fort to the town tnat Mis- 
souri first attracted special notice. The 
old dogs were only too glad to follow 
the mounted officers who undertook to 
escort them on their ten mile trip. 
nelease from the pen meant a chase 
across the prairies and undoubted 
pursuit of game. But the pups had to 
be carried in a wagon and this neces- 
sitated their being caught and packed 
in crates. Wood, dusky keeper of the 
hounds, had captured all but one of 
his yelping charges and placed them 
in the box, Missouri was the one still 
uncaught. Round and round the pen 
she dodged, her deep set eyes hitherto 
an innocent puppy blue, now emitting 
the fierce red glow which marks the 
grown wolfhound but should not be 
seen in the young pup. At last driven 
into a corner, she cowered down, dis- 
closing her sharp backset fangs and 
snarling out a warning to her pursuer. 
Then as Wood grasped her, thinking 
his labor done, she snapped and set 
her teeth deep into his wrist. The 
man dropped the dog with a cry of 
pain and she made off, hiding this 
time so successfully as to evade dis- 
covery. Wood, nursing his aching 
wrist, while the driver, thinking that 
the loss of one pup mattered little 
where nearly fifty dogs, young and old, 
were concerned, drove on after the 
pack, which by this time had left the 
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post. And so it was that Missouri was 
left alone, crouching in the wood piles, 
the only hound to remain at Fort As- 
sinniboine. 

That night she crawled out from her 
hiding place, cold and hungry, and 
sought her mother and her brothers 
and.sisters in the kennel. She found 
the place deserted and quiet. She 
squirmed into her accustomed corner, 
but it was empty. Then she raised 
her voice in a prolonged howl. All 
that night did the little forlorn pup 
lament her fate in quavering tones 
audible throughout the garrison. With 
the approach of morning, she again 
hid among the wood piles and so was 
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| night in search of food. As_ the 
|mounted sentry would pass the garb- 
|age barrels in rear of the quarters, 
|he would see something white flit 
across nis path and disappear in the 
|}empty corrals beyond, while his horse 
| would snort and shy as at some wild 
'thing. As the late summer came on; 
| the lone hound fared better. She did 
|not suffer from the cold now and was 
coming to her strength and so did not 
| feel dependent upon human kind. Man 
| she recognized only as an enemy. All 
|efforts put forth by the men to win 
ner confidence failed. “rhe Wild 
Dog,” they called her now, while 
among some of the colored soldiers, 
it was whispered that it was no dog 
at all, but Wood, who had been killed 
at Santiago, come back to roam about 
the kennels in which we had formerly 
cared for the pack: 

Summer passed and autumn came, 
Missouri had now nearly attained her 
full growth. Almost three feet tall 
she stood, a magnificent specimen of 
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missed when an officer came to search 
the kennels to discover what had 
caused the clamor of the night. 

Though weakened by hunger, she 
again howled forth her song of fear 
and loneliness in the empty kennel as 
darkness: drove her from her hiding 
place. The following day she was 
seen skulking about in search of some- 
thing to satisfy her ravenous appetite. 
As she fled as soon as observed, her 
capture was not attempted. That day 
the regiment left the post, but before 
departing a young lieutenant called to 
him one of the small detail of men 
left to guard the reservation. 

“One of Catherin’s pups got left,” 
he said as the man saluted. “It is 
Missouri, the best in the litter. She 
will starve here all alone. I will give 
you twenty dollars if you will catch 
and train her and keep her for me till 
we get back.” 

The man promised, confident of se 
curing the offered reward and think 
ing the money would be easily earned. 
But he reckoned without his host. 

During the spring months which fol- 
lowed, Missouri successfully evaded 
capture. She only ventured ferth at 


her kind. Her long shaggy hair was 
snow wh..e, but for three dark red 
brown spots, one on each side of her 
face and head and one on the hip. Her 
chest was deep, her legs long and 
powerful, and her whole appearance 
gave promise of perfection when her 
full development should be attained. 

Late that fall, a band of Crees under 
Little Eagle, renegades from Canada, 
camped near the garrison. They were 
headed for the Bear Paws in whose 
deep canons they would pass the win- 
ter. wittle Eagle sought out the lone 
officer i1eft to command the post and 
pegged permission to hold a dance for 
the benefit of the detachment guard- 
ing the fort. “You can have your 
dance if you won’t steal or beg, and 
will gather up all the stray dogs about 
here,” was the reply. Little Eagle’s 
eyes twinkled with pleasure, for the 
Crees have no reservation, no ra- 
tions or annuities, and although it 


Dance,” still a dog feast is never to 
be despised by a renegade. 

Cur dogs there were in plenty about 
the quarters, for military life has 4 
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ily, and stray dogs always attach 
themselves to camp or post and set- 
tle down for life. These were beguil- 
ed, or caught and led to the Cree en- 
campment. Soon a motly array of ill- 
bred hounds, sheep dogs, and other 
nameless curs were tethered in the 
teepees, pending the coming feast. 
One zealous young buck, searching 
for more dogs, started up Missouri in 
her hiding. place in a deserted shed. 
Here was dog meat for the whole 
tribe! Bigger than any two of the ani- 
mals already caught was the big 
white brute which dashed out of the 
building and jumped the fence in the 
rear. 

Pursued by three Crees, for the 
young Indian had summoned help, 
Missouri finally took refuge in an 
empty stable only to discover that 
here retreat was cut off and that she 
was now cornered by men, her most 
hated foes. Her red eyes gleamed 
savagely; her bared teeth glistened; 
and her wild angry snarl gave forth 
warning, but it was not heeded. Down 
she crouched as her pursuers ap- 
proached, until as an Indian stooped 
to cast a rope over her head, she 
sprang straight at his throat, burying 
deep in his neck the wicked fangs for 
which the wolfhound is famous. Her 
weight bore him down, and she then 
gave her attention to the next. With 
one snap of her long scissorlike jaws, 
she rendered forever useless the hand 
he put up to guard his face. Her 
other tormentor now fled yelling from 
the stable. Outside the building she 
betook herself to her old refuge in tne 
woodpiles. Once again she had escap- 
ed capture by man and had learned 
the power of her wicked jaws. 

Little Eagle, when the battered dog 
hunters reported their failure to cap- 
ture the big white hound, inquired 
carefully as to the color of the brute’s 
eyes. They were fiery red, he was 
told, and her ears were pointed and 
stood straight up like those of the big 
wolves which dwell in the mountains. 
The chief then muttered that this was 
a “Devil’s Dog,” one it was best to 
leave alone for it had a “Bad Spirit” 
and could not be kiled nor caught. If 
made angry it might bring bad luck to 
the whole band. Henceforth Mis- 








souri was immune from Cree attacks, 
and her reputation for  fiercene- 
spread among all the Indians 
the borders. 

During the winter other str 
nines came to the post, and 
their lot with the soldiers, hee 
the fate of their predecessors, 
souri would have none of thr 
cared not for her kind anc 
content to live her lonely © 
other dogs recognizing her 
strength and seeming to 
thing strange in those de 
always cowered down and 
her approacu. Fighting 
peace-loving brutes alike 
before Missouri and gave 
dom of whatever spot 


her foraging. The sms » 
tachment was replaced a- 
fantry, while officer re in 
his station at the lo sut 
hone there was who cc on- 
fidence of the big ~ who 


made the garrison he 

It was not so eas ar to 
get her living. Th irrels 
were frozen and foo . But 


Fuller the postmas? ied by 
the hard lot of th hound, 
and each evening se that 





food was placed in the rear of his 
quarters where Missouri might find 
it. So she grew accustomed to haunt: 
ing his yard on her nightly vigils. 
She never appeared there in the day 
time but on moonlight nights, Fuller 
could see her gaunt white form out: 
side his windows or hear her gnawing 
at the frozen bits of meat he had pro- 
vided. Fuller was a lonely man, forc- 
ed to live in the west for his health, 
He had come to Montana years before, 
and had been in charge of the post- 
office at the fort when the garrison was 
full and the life a continuous round of 
gaity. Now the post was practically 
deserted. Instead of a regiment, there 
was but a small detail of colored In- 
fantry. One lone officer made up the 
commissioned force. Then |. Fuller 
conceived the idea of still further cul- 
tivating the acquaintance of the lone- 
ly hound and thought to make her his 
companion. Night after night he 
placed choice bits of meat outside his 
kitcuen door. Each evening he put 
them a little closer to his step. Fin- 
ally the door was left open, and a par: 
ticularly tempting bone placed inside 
the sill. Missouri had at last entered 
the house. Thereafter the door was 
always left open at night and the plate 
of food left inside. 

Soon it became evident that the 
wild dog was spending her nights in- 
side the kitchen departing only at the 
approach of dawn. Now was Fuller’s 
time to act. Une evening, assured 
that the animal was then in the kitch- 
en gnawing a bone, he went quickly 
out the front way, crept around the 
house and shut the kitchen door be- 
fore Missouri knew of his presence. 
She was his prisoner. Surely ~he 
could tame her now. He made his 
way back to the front of the quarters, 
down the long hall to his kitchen, and 
opening the door, saw the animal he 
hoped to tame. 

“Missouri, poor Missouri,” said Ful- 
ler; “Pretty Missouri, is she hungry 
poor dog?’ A snarl showing those 
wicked teeth a red gleam from those 
deepset eyes was his only reply. ‘4° 
the dog did not move, tae ~ 


encouraged. He took 
left hand and °* 
Anoth-e 
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saced 

-ut door was 

4s Shut in with the 

. wrute behind. But the ar- 

iai light of the hall lamp blinded 

anima. used to the darkness. 

reover she was in a building and 

ough mad with rage and fear she 

aew not her surroundings and hesi- 
ated for an instant to attack. 

That instant sufficed for Fuller to 
throw open the hall door and to es- 
cape in tne darkness outside. A mo: 
ment later, he saw the white form of 
Missouri clear the fence and make off 
across the parade. Fuller’s attempts 
at dog training ceased. Each night 
the food was placed outside the kitch- 
en, but thereafter the door was shut. 

So the winter passed. Missouri was 
now more than a year old, and had at- 
tained her full size and strength. As 
springtime came she went less and 
less to Fuller’s quarters. Food was 
becoming plentiful again, and depend- 
ence upon man was not compatible 
with Missouri’s wild instincts. During 
the summer, she was little seen, al- 
though it was known that she still 
made the post her home. Once in a 








while she might be observed of an 
evening, running across the parade 
or slinking about in the rear of the 
quarters. No further attempts were 
made to tame her. She was now look- 
ed upon as an institution at the post, 
but no' one hoped to win her confi- 
dence or her friendship. 

With the fall of 1899, and its threat- 
ening promise of a bitter winter, Ful- 
er resumed his method of feeding Mis- 
souri, not through any false hopes 
this time, but because of pity for her 
forlorn condition. That winter, Mis- 
souri made and lost her only friend. 
Brozarc, powerful leader of the Russian 
wolfhounds in the old regimental 
pack, strayed from the other dogs 
while out on a coyote chase with Du- 
val and wandered into the post. 
Weary from his long run, Brozarc 
went straight to his former home, the 
old stone kennel. There he found 
Missouri. Whether or not she recog: 
nized in him one of her own kind, is 
not known, but she at once conceived 
for him a strange and strong attach- 
ment. Together they shared the ken- 
nel and together they roamed about 
the post in search of food. 

Brozarc, trained to the chase, taught 
his wild companion how to catch the 
cottontails about the woodpiles, and 
now Missouri was no longer depend- 
ent upon Fuller’s kindness for the liv- 
ing. She went further than the wolf- 
hound is wont to go, and soon learned 
to catch the jack-rabbit. This fleet- 
ness of foot .on the part of Missouri 
was observed.by and marveled at by 
those who knew that the pursuit and 
capture of the swift jack is almost 
impossible for any lone hound, and 
such speed is. very seldom attained by 
one of her breed. 

Despite her fear of man, Missouri 
was insanely-jealous when her mate 
would wander about among the quar- 
ters in search of human companion- 
ship. She would follow a distance, 
and snarl and s* her teeth when 


she saw *’ by Fuller or 
one bolder she 
m in her 

thing 

une fear- 


.uade one fearful 
_u Brozare in her pres- 


One bitter eold night, when the Mon- 
tana blizzard was howling about out- 
side, Fuller heard a peculiar noise 
without his. kitchen door. First he 
thought it was the wind, but the weak 
persistent yelping sound continued, 
and at last he investigated. There on 
the steps, almost covered with the 
drifting snow, lay seven little wolf- 
hound pups, alone and cold, for Mis- 
souri was nowhere to be seen, Fuller 
brought them in and warmed the little 
blind things before the fire. As he 
worked with them, his hopes of tam- 
ing the wild mother arose anew. Sure- 
ly her maternal instinct would lead 
her to return. Had she not indeed, 
shown some appreciation of his care 
for her by giving them birth upon 
his doorstep? 

But Fuller’s hopes were doomed ta 
disappointment. Missouri never came 
to claim her own. Her diseased mind, 
which knew naught of affection for 
human kind had no room for puppy 
love. In her there was no spark of 
maternal affection. Fuller even ob- 
served that her breasts which should 
have been filled with sustenance for 
her offspring, had not developed, and 
she was but a wild crazy thing with 
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none of the instincts of her sex. De- 


spite his utmost care, the little pups, | 
chilled by the exposure on the night | 


of their birth, 
ternal nourishment, 
one and died. 

Shortly after, Duval came out to the 
post. Brozare was almost beside him 
self with joy at beholding his old mas- 
ter, and readily accompanied him back 
to Havre. 
thus deserted by 
companion, was pitiful in the extreme 
Round and round the post she wan.- 
dered, going to all their old haunts, 
and calling in vain for her fickle mate. 
She never ceased to look for him, but 
always seemed to hope that sometime 
she would find him in one of the 
places they had been accustomed to 
roam together. Somehow, she always 
seemed to attribute this trouble tc 
man, her ever hated foe. She became 
even more savage, more wild and 
more threatening on being approach 
ed. There was talk then of shooting 
her, for it was feared she might at- 
tack and mangle one of the few chil- 
dren at the post. 

But as spring passea uuu summer 
came, she was seen less and less. Her 
time was more and more devoted to 
the chase in which she seemed to take 
delight, and the few times she was ob- 
served, she was coming back to the 
kennel, bearing a jack-rabbit in her 
jaws. This old stone kennel was now 
her abode when not out on her fre- 
quent hunts, so she was allowed to 
live. The seasons passed and another 
winter approached. 

With the cold weather came the 
game from the north, wandering to- 
ward the sheltering foothills. The 
large garrison had formerly thinned 
out the antelope and deer. Coyotes 
and wolves had become scarce when 
the officers and pack were sure to give 
chase if they wandered near the post. 
But now the garrison was reduced and 
Missouri was the only hunter. The 
coyotes came down at times, but the 
big wolfhound drove them back into 


weakened one by 


aged to kill one or two of the littie 
bands. As the weather grew colder, 
Fuller saw several times in the gray 
morning light, as he was going to the 
office to make up the early morning 
mail, one or two big timber wolves but 
a short distance from the post. Once 
or twice at night, those in the garri- 
son heard the sounds which indicated 
that Missouri had given battle to these 
intruders. 

One night Fuller and the Doctor 
were sitting late, speculating as to the 
probability of an increase in the gar- 
rison, because of the return of troops 
from the Philippines. Several times 
they heard the howlng of wolves on 
the mesa back of the post and once or 
twice thought they heard savage 
snarls and yelps such as they were 
wont to utter when engaged in com- 
bat. “Missouri is at them again, I 
guess,” said the Doctor. “Yes’ poor 
dog, she has always to fight some- 
thing,” returned Fuller. “Poor crazy 
hound. She surely is insane, if a dog 
can be so. She was born without 
even a ‘dog mind.’” 

The next morning the doctor took 
his shot gun and wandéred across the 
mesa in quest of sage hen. On the 
further side he found the snow drifts 
trampled and bloody, evidences of a 
battle royal. At the edge of a coulee, 
he found a big gray wolf dead, his 
throat cut as by a knife. 


Missouri’s grief at being | 
her only friend and | 


and lacking their ma- | 


|} and 
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glazed and no longer gleamed with 
red. The gaping jaws were stiff an 
~old. Missouri had fought her lasi 
| fight, and for the first time, without 
snarl or bite, endured the touch of 
man. 
ial *- — o - 
CONTENTMENT. | 
(By Ella Wickoff Long.) 

Oh, happy, happy, is the soil, 
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Surely, thought the Doctor, Mis. 
souri’s jaws can cut most wickedly. 
Down in the bottom of the coulee, 
where he hoped to find some birds 
among the brush, the hunter found an- 
other form. The white coat was torn 
bloody. The deepset eyes were 





That can contented be; 
And so unhappy is the soil, 
That can’t contentment see. 
So let us all be merry, 
Whate’er our lot may be; 
For too late the discontented, 
Their folly they may. see. 


There's a duty in this world for all, 
Let us meet it with a smile; 
Although it may seem very hard, 
Let us not be beguiled. 


Do not think there’s no sunshine, 
For the day will brighter be; 
And the contented will feel ready, 
For the great Eternity! 
> = = - 
THE FACE IN THE WATCH. 


Judge Hollister looked up with a 
frown of annoyance when his study 
Joor opened unceremoniously and 
some papers on his desk blew out of 
place. But his face relaxed a little 
when he saw that it was only Lalite. 

“Father!” she excliamed in an anx- 
ious voice, “what do you think has 
happened? I’ve lost my watch.” 

“Ah!” said the Judge quietly. “Have 
you, my dear? What sort of watch 
was it?” 

Lalite turned on him with a ripple 





|of laughter. 





|ought to know. 


the culilees, and once or twice man- | Yourself for my birthday.” 


said, “you 
it to me} 


father,” she 
You gave 


“Why, 


“To be sure, to be sure, so I did,” | 
nswered the Judge smiling. “I had | 
orgotten about that. You see,, you 
ook me somewhat by surprise.” 

“I did rush in rather like 2 whirl- | 
wind in petticoats, didn’t I?” confess. 
ed Lalite penitently. “Please forgive |. 
me, but I was so worried that ! 
couldn’t think of anything else but 
getting here. What shall I do about/¢ 
it, Daddy?” 

“How did it happen?” asked the | 
Judge. 

“T was out walking 
“with Howard Washburn, 
we left the house I wore 
on this chain over my jacket. It was 
tucked in here. We went into a 
florist’s to get some violets, and when 
we came out I thought we’d better be 
turning toward home, and started to 
see what time it was. But the watch 
was gone and the chain was broken, 
like this. Howard went back into the 
shop, and asked the man who waited 
on us whether it had dropped in there, 
but he said they hadn’t seen it. I 
was awfully fond of that little watch, 
father,” the girl finished almost tear- 
fully. 

“Let’s see,” said the Judge, drawing 


an 
fe 
t 


she said, 
and when 
my watch 


a sheet of paper toward him. “It was 
a small, plain gold one, wasn’t it, 
Lalite?” 


“With my monogram on it.” 





“With your monogram on it. And 
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__ SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


1 think I have the number of it in my 
old diary.” 

The methodical man hunted out his 
book of the previous year. He never 
forgot the date of his daughter’s 
birthday. It was a day of double 
memories to him. It had given him 
Lalite and taken away her mother in 
the same breath. 

“Here it is,” he read in a murmur, 
“February second, ‘Gave Lalite her 
watch?’ January 30—28th, 27th, 26th. 
How thoughtless of me, Lalite! I did 
not keep the number, after all. Never 
mind; it was a Tiffany watch and the 
monogram ought to be _ sufficient to 
trace it. Now Lalite, in case it’s been 
lost we'll advertise it, and in case it’s 
been stolen we'll quietly notify the 
polite bureat® to send word to all the 
pawnshops and the big jewelers.” 

He wrote a few lines quickly, inter- 
rupting himself to ask, “No other 
marks of identification about it any- 
where, were there, daughter?” 

The girl flushed deeply, and went 
around behind his chair to look over 
his shoulder. 

“There was the monogram ana the 
make @nd the plain gold case she re- 
peated with some embarrassment. 

“Yes, yes, lve put those down al- 
ready” he said a little testify. 

“What else could there be, father?” 
answered Lalite. ; 

“Oh, dents or scratches or other 
marks,” hé answered carelessly. 

Lalite laughed aloud, almost with 
relief, it seemed. 

“Daddy, dear,” she @@id, “I haven't 
bitten or scratched’ or bumped my 
things since I was a baby. No, the 
little watch has no scars on it. At 
least,” she added, wistfully, “It didn’t 
have any when it Was last in my 
hands.” 

“There, there, said the Judge, pat- 
ting her face gently. “I hope you'll 
get it back again all safe and sound. 
I'll send these messages off right away 
and ther Fe 

“I forget,” said Lalite as he reached 
for the vell. ‘Howard is doWn stairs 
to see whether there is anything he 
can do about it. He’ll send these for 
me. Do let him! For he feels almost 
as sorry as I do, father.” 

“Oh, does he?” said the Judge. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered  Lalite. 
“You see, if he hadn't asked me to go 
walkie, and if I hadn’t gone, and if 
he hadn’t insisted upon getting me 
those violets, ag if I hadn’t worn my 
watech— —"” 

“Well,” said the Judge as she paus- 
ed for breath. 

“It would never have happened,” 
finished Lalite with feminine logic. 
“So it’s really all his fault.” 

She dropped a love pat on the bald 
spot on the top of her father’s hea‘ 
and whisked out of the room. 

For three days afterward Lalite was 
on tip-toe with nervous expectancy. 
She vibrated between the windows 
and the’ stairs. She watched tha 
street intently, and jumped at each 
ring of the door bell. She refused to 
leave the house for any length of 
time. 

“If some one brings back my watch,” 
she said, “I want to see him myself.” 

“Daughter,” remonstrated the Judge 





“But, father,” said Lalite, hesitating- 
ly, “you don’t know ” She chang; 
ed her mind. “I wonder whether How- 
ard really sent those messages,” she 
said. 

“T’ll stop in his office on the way 
down and ask him,” replied the Judge, 
cheerily. “We might have him up toa 
dinner tonight, eh, Lalite? Think he'd 
like to come?” 

“Maybe,” said Lalite, indifferently. 

“Bless her sweet heart!” said the 
Judge to himself, as he went down the 
steps. “She’s like her mother in the 
way she grows attached to her little 
personal possessions, and grieves if 
anything happens to them.” 

Of course the precious message had 
been sent. As if there was ever a re- 
quest of Lalite’s which Howard Wash- 
burn had not promptly honored at 
sight! More than that, he had tried 
in a dozen other ways to trace Lalite’s 
lost property. He gave them a full 
account of his‘efforts as they drank 
their’ after-dinner coffee that evening 
in the library, talking with his eyes 
on Lalite’s face, and thrilling with the 
quick, grateful glances she gave him. 

“A boy from Pennock’s to see Judge 
Hollister,” announcéd a servant in the 
midst of their conversation. 

“Pennock’s!” instantly exclaim§d 
Lalite. “That’s the florist’s wher 








“Show him up here,” said the Judge. 
“Lalite, perhaps he brings you good 
tuck.” 

“Rather have my watch, thank you. 
sir,’ retorted the saucy maid. 

A small uniformed boy was ushered 
in and stood respectfully, cap in hand, 
to address them. 

“Today. sir,” he-said, looking at the 
Judge. “I was moving a lot of empty 
flower baskets in Pennock’s, and some 
ways down in the pile I found a gold 
watch like the one you advertsed for.” 

Lalite- gave an exclamation, in 
which delight, relief and excitement 


..were curiously blended. 


“Oh, do give it to me right away!” 
she cried, impulsively. 

The boy hesitated. 

“Leastways,” he corrected himself. 
“it isn’t exactly like the one you ad- 
vertised.” 

“Had it the monogram on it?” asked 
the Judge. 

“Yes, sir,”’ said the boy. 

“Tiffany make?” inquired Wash- 
burn. 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy. 

Lalite was leaning forward, listen. 
‘ng breathlessly. 

“You don’t know the 
asked the boy. 

“Unfortunately,” said the Judge, “I 
neglected to keep it when I bought the 
watch. I suppose by sending to Tif- 
fany I could get it very easy, but I 
thought the monogram would be iden- 
tification enough.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy. “But there 
might be two people with the same in- 
itials. There wasn’t anything else 
particular about the watch you lost?” 
he persisted curiously. 

“No; was there Lalite?” asked the 


number?” 


Judge. “I distnectly remember your 
saying so.” 
“Well, there was in the one I 


found,’ said the boy. 
Lalite got up suddenly and walked 





one morning, as she helped him into 
his fur-lined coat, “it isn’t worth while | 
to lose your color and your watch, too. | 
I'll get you another timepiece if this | 
one doesn’t turn up, Don’t worry so 
ever it!” 


down the long room to one of the deep 
windows. She disappeared between 
the curtains. The Judge looked after 
her with a feeling of pity for her dis- 
appointment. 

“Oh, boy,” he said suddenly, “show 
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me the watch you found and I will tell 
you the truth about its belonging to 
us. You are right to be careful and 
make no mistakes in returning it, but 
surely my reputation will clear me 
from any suspicion of dishonesty. You 
know who I am, and I think you can 
trust me, can’t you?” 

The little chap promptly unbuttoned 
his gray overcoat and pulled out a 
small watch. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “Here it is, sir.” 

Judge Hollister examined the case 
closely. 

“It seems to me,” he said after this 
scrutiny, “that this is the watch we 
are looking for. But what is there 
about it that we haven’t described to 
you?” 

The boy opened the back of the case 
silently. 

“I guess it’s all right,” he said, 
perking his thumb toward Washburn. 
“I recognized him as soon as I came 
in.” 

“Lalite! Bless my _ soul!” said 
Judge Hollister. He stood a moment 

th the watch in his hand then he 
wal'-ed over to the fireplace and thrust 
it almost fiercely toward his guest. 

“Washburn, did you know that pic- 
ture was in there?” he demanded. 

‘The young man looked at the open 
case, and such an expression of 
amazement grew upon his face that 
his former innocence could not be 
doubced. 

It was an old likeness of himself 
that he saw uncovered before hith. He 
recalled with a flash of memory how, 
the first summer he had known Lalite, 
they were together in a sailing party 
and some one had taken a snapshot of 
the group. He had his picture intact, 
though ior him there was but one face 
on it. But Lalite—Lalite had cut his 
out! Had put it in her watch! Had 
varried it about thus without his 
knowledge while he was striving for 
one sign of hope and encouragement 
from her. 

“My photograph,” he said slowly, 
staring at the Judge 'n a daze of as- 
‘onishment. “What does it mean?” 

“Humph!” said the old man with a 
twinkle in his eye and a glance to- 
ward the curtain window at the 
other end of the room. “I should 
think it was about time you found 
out!” 

He went back to the florist’s boy. 

“If you'll come with me to my 
study,” he said, “I'll give you your re- 
ward. she watch belongs to my 
daughter.” 

There was an abashed heap of fem- 
ininity on the window seat behind the 
heavy curtains with its face -buried 
deep in the cushions, so deep that 
nothing but the tip of one pink ear 
showed tor a kissing place. Little by 
‘ittle and very gently Howard disin- 
terred the rest of Lalite’s big blush. 

“Sweetheart,” he whispered, “If I 
had only guessed it before. Think of 
the time you have made me waste!” 
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THE BACHELOR'S TOAST. 


I drink to the man who ne’er woos 
—ay, nor weds— 


The man who sews buttons and 
mends— 

The man who can live without women 
around; 


Here’s joy to my bachelor friend! 


He has none to keep but himself—- 
happy man! 
And always enough to pay bills; 
He gives to the grocer the merry 
ha, na 
And squanders no shekels on frills. 


He walks not at all in the dark, stilly 
night, 

With colicky offspring in arms, 
Which squalls with a zest that 
dreadful to hear, 

fills the whole block with 


alarms. 


And 


He knows when he talks to himself he 
won’t have 
To yell so that he will be heard; 
He knows when he talks to himself 
that he’ll get 
To chuckle the very last word. 


So here’s to the bachelor—blessed 
is he 
Who has none to keep but himself— 
The man who smiles grimly while 
Cupid puts back 
His worn and frayed goods on their 
shelf. 


ee a 
ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 


No. 1. 
as to amount to 7. 


No. 2. Place three 3’s together so 
as to make 24. 

No. 3. - Take one from nine and 
make it ten. 

No. 4. 


Ifa a eight corners 
had a cot in each ner, seven cats 
before each cat, and a cat on each 


cat’s tail, 
number of cats? 
No. 5. What four United States’ 


coins will amount to fifty-one cents? 
Answers. 


No. 1. Method.—6 6-6 equals 7. 
No. 2. Method.—3-3—3 equals 24 
No. 3. Method.—Write nine thus: | 
IX; take away the I and we have X, | 
No. 4. Eight cats. 
No. 5. Two twenty-five cent 
pieces and two half cents. 


*>- + + * ® 


A GAME OF RHYME. 

The company being seated as in oth- 
er round games, the director reads 
from a book, or, if he prefers, recites 
a line of poetry to which the person 
addresses is bound to add another 
line corresponding in rhyme, measure, 
and sense with it, or else pay a for- 
feit. 

The following specimens might pass 
muster on most occasions: 


Director: “How sweet and bright 
you look tonight.” 

Answer: “Oh, yes, I know I look 
a fright.” 

D. “Will you just give me one kind 
look?” 

A. “I'd rather read a pretty book.” 

D. “Oh, when you’re near, how 
blest am I.” 


is | 


Place three 6’s together so 


what would be the whole | 
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A. “And when you're gone, Oh, 
won't I cry.” 


D. “Will you please tell the time of | 
day?” 
A. “Indeed, I really cannot say.” 

D. “Can you tell aught as red as/| 
rose?” 
A. “Indeed I can, it is your nose.” | 


* a * * . 


THE SCHOOLMA’AM. 





always a success when played with | 


Among stirring games, one that is | |. x 











energy, is called “The schoolma’am.” 
One of the party who volunteers to be 
master of the ceremony, places herself 


ANTICIPATION, 











in front of .we class, who are all seated 
in a row. If agreeable she can ex- 
j}amine her subjects in all the differ- 
'ent branches of education in success- 
ion, or she may go from one to the 
other indiscriminately. Supposing, 
| however, she decides to begin with 
;matural history, she will proceed as 
| follows: 

Pointing to the pypil at the top of 
the class, she asks the name of a bird 
beginning with C. Should the pupil 
not name a bird beginning with this | 














letter by the time the master has | 
counted ten, it is passed on immediat: | 
ely to the next, who, if successful, and 





calls out “cuckoo,” or “crow,” etc., in| 
time, goes above the one who failed. 
| Authors, singers, actors, or anyone | 
else may be chosen, if the schoolma’. | 
}am should think proper, as subjects | 
‘for examination; but whatever may | 
be selected, the question must fol-| 
low each other with very great rapid- | 
ity, or the charm of the game will be 
| wanting. 
| . & 8 2 a 


GOOD YARNS. 


| From “Good Gravy” by Ezra Kendall. | 
| Of course you have been, especial- | 











ly th’ ladies. in those department | 
stores, where they keep everything 
from calico to codfish. 
Upon entering th’ main door, th’| 
|first thing you strike is th’ “Midway | 
Plaisance.” 
[ “plaisanced” into one of those | 
stores the other afternoon. I was) 
never jammed in such a crowd before. | 
I said to th’ man beside me: “tT! 
| beg your pardon; if I am not mistaken | 
/you have your hand in my pocket.” | 
He says: “Excuse me, please, I} 
|'was feeling for my pocket book.” 














.own pocket?” 
| He says: “I did and it isn’t there.” 
| At the door of those stores, they al- 


| ways have an usher, whose business | 


| 
I says: “Why don’t you feel in your | 
| 
} 


‘it is to find out what your business is. 
|A swell dressed lady passed in just | 
‘ahead of me. 
| The usher says: “I beg your par- | 
jon, madam, what are you looking 
| for?” 


REVELATION. 





He says: “The boy’s head if you 


|get a hat big enough.” 


She says: “Do you keep bicycles?” 
He says: “We do.” 
She says: “Well, what could I get 


in th’ way of a good wheel?” 


She says: “Hose.” He says: “A good bump, if you 

He says: “What kind.” stand right. 

She says: “Rubber.” | Over the soda water fountain in 

One man did, but I didn’t dare. Then | th’ store I noticed th’ sign: “Mineral 
said: | Waters—natural or charged.” So I 


one of th’ clerks bowed and 
“Good day, madam.” 

| She says: “No, good year, please.” | 
| And it wasn’t a good day for rub- 
ber either. To a gentleman clerk, th’ 
|lady says: “What have you got in 
}a soft hat for a boy?” 

| The clerk says: “Nothing that Ir 
know of, but,” he says, “we can put 
}anything in you want.” 

| She says: “What could I get in a 
‘dollar hat?” 


had mine charged. 


And standing next to me was a 


young man wearing a butterfly neck: 
tie and a paper collar. 
ing two freckled-faced girls to soda 
water. 
think—and their last time for him. 

One girl says: 
please.” 


He was treat- 
His first time for them, ! 
“T’ll take nutmeg, 


The other says: “Cinnamon for 


me.” 
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And the fellow with the paper col 
lar says: “Garlic, please.” 

The head squirter says: “We don't 
keep anything like that; we only 
serve syrup in soda; what syrup do 
you wish?” 

One girl says: 
slow’s.” 

The other one says: 
soothing for me.” 

The fellow says: 
goric.” 

And the lady behind him 
“Give me air or I'll faint.” 

And before the fellow had time to 
close his mouth, the soda water man 
grabbed a syphon and squirted half 
a pint of seltzer straight down his 
throat. 


The man says: 
$a 


“T’ll take Mrs. Win- 
“Anything 
“Give me pare 


Says: 


“How do you like 


The fellow says: “Great; only it’s 
coming so fast I can’t taste the syrup.” 
+. 7 * * * 


THE EDUCATION CF AN EDITOR. 


It’s nice to be an editor, it really is, 
indeed; 

The edit man gets such a lot of jolly 
things to read. 

He never has to work at all, just sits 
from morn to night 

And spends his time perusing what 
the other people write. 

A thousand writers ’round the globe 
contribute to his mail; 
They send his posta: pouches 
with every kind of tale. 
With all that Knowledge coming in, 
no college course he needs— 
There’s liberal education in the raft of 

stuff he reads. 
He reads a bulky screed about “Queen 
Wilhemnia’s Gown,” 
Another on tle question, “Why Don’t 
Trees Grow Upside-down?” 
He ponders o*er “The Future of the 
Turkish Sultan’s Crescent,’ 
And turns to scan a ‘History of Hat- 
pins, Past and Present.” 
A weighty manuscript attracts his 
editorial eye, 
Entitled “Speculations on the Origin 
of Pie.’ 
He reads a dissertation, then, called 
“How to Find the Pole, 
And lingers long and eager o’er “A 
Substitute for coal.” 
A chap in Cape Town gives him points 
about the fierce Ashantis, 
A man in Russia wants to tell “How 
Cossacks Build .Their Shanties,” 
A woman sends a poem named “The 
Clouds of Life Are Lifting.” 
And several hundred people write on 
“Whither Are We Drifting?” 
It’s nice to be an editor, it really is, 
indeed; 
The edit man gets such a lot of jolly 
stuff to read. 
So easy is his daily work, the wonder 
is to me 
They put him on 
draw a salarie! 
—Newark News. 
* * * 7 * 


MARRIAGE IN LAPLAND. 


It used to be death in Lapland to 
marry a maid without the consent of 
her parents or guardians. That being 
obtained it was customary for the 
young people to run a nace in which 
the girl was allowed a start of one- 
third the whole distance. By this 
means she could easily outstrip the 
would-be bridegroom, and if she did so 
he knew he was rejected. If the dam- 
sel approved of her suitor she would 
run fast at first to test the truth of 
his love and then voluntarily halt. be- 
fore the race was over. 


filled 


the "payroll for to 
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“Nobody knows it all. Some people 
know more than others, some don’t 
know as much. Some folks don't 
know all they think they do, while 
others really know more. Some have 
a faculty for imparting knowledge, 
others only befog. With it all, every- 
one has something to learn.” 

* + * * . 

If Dick’s father be John’s son, what 
relation is Dick to John? His grand- 
son. 
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rfect health. 
ONDERFULIN- 
VENTION OF THE AGE 
Cures every disease 
withovt drugs. 

FREE-—In order to introduce‘quickly we 
make a proposition by which one sick per- 
son in each locality may get it free. It will 
eure Write for it. THE OXYBON CO., 
545 Good Block, Des Moines, Iowa. 














PRINTIN 


WE MAKE CUTS AND 
STOCK CATALOGUES. 


1200 Horse Bills, size 9x12.. Manilla Card.... .$1.25 
1000 ** xs * Qxi3.. - , éoshis ae 
200 * 2 ** - 9x12..Good Paper....... 1.00 
1000 —** - * i. ~ eeee 2.00 
——Sule Bills same price. ——— 
500 Letterheads 84x11... .81.25..... 1000. ..... 1.7% 
500 Letterheads 5%x 8%.. .75.....1000...... 1.25 
500 Envelopes, size 6.....  .75.....1000...... 1.25 


500 Cards 2x8%..........._ :%5.....1000...... 1.95 
THE MAIL ORDER PRESS, Des Moines, Ia 
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+ 
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’ z 
DON’T LEARN TYPE-4 
WRITING °" bookkeep-4 

ing and work4 
Prior 36.00 a week all your life. Don’t be a hired 
Pyirl and be a slave all your life for $3.00a 
Pweek. UP-TO-DATE DRESSMAKERS ARE INDEPENDENT, 4 
work for themselves. None of the temptations 
and pitfalls which are offered in office work. 








7 
> 
. 
> 
+ 
> 
+ 
> 
QYOU CAN MAKE MANY TIMES $6.00 A WEEK, We cant 
Pteach you by mail at your own home dur-? 
Ping your spare time, at a very small cost, and? 
@make you a high class artisian- in cutting, & 
fitting; making and draping every kind of % 
Piadies’ garments. No charts or anything to? 
buy. THE COURSE IS THOROUGH and we can easily? 
Ftind you a good position. ; ? 
z Write for full particurs free. 3 
$ COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL $ 
SDES MOINES, - 1OWAS 
sArjzarararrzs444 4444 4 
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Hand F arm Wagons 


make the work easier for both the man and team. 
The tires being wide they do notcutintothe ground; 
the labor of loading is reduced many times, because 
of theshortlift. Theyare equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel W heels, eitherstrafrht or stag- 
o spokes. Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 

hite hickory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 4000 lbs. Why not get started rightby putting 
in one of these wagons. We make our steel wheels 
¢» fit any wagon. rite for the catalog. Itis free. 


” BLECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 44, QUINCY, ILL,< 


















STEWENS 


; yh OR, . = 
eit) PAY PAT ip pms 
; 


IWATA 


Vila 


FIREARMS 


have always been acknowl- 
edged as STANDARD for 
ACCURACY and DURA- 
BILITY. We make 


RIFLES 
From $3.00 to $1.50.00 


PISTOLS 
From $2.50 to $50.00 


SHOTGUNS 
From $7.50 to $25.00 


Nearly every dealer in sport- 
ing goods and hardware can sup- 
ply our firearms. If you cannot 
find them, we will ship direct 
(express paid) on receipt of 





ee 


\ 
— | ~ 


» 
ellie, 


pS 


price. Send for $128-page 
illustrated catalog. 


J. STEVENS ARM & TOOL CO. 


No. 860 Main St.. 
Chicopee Falls, - Mass. 
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California 


Reached Best vie 


Chicago 


Great 


Western 
Railway 

Through Tourist Cars 

For information apply to ; 


W. H. LONG, 


CITY TICKE1 AGENT, 
514 Walnut St., 


Des Moines, lowa. 













SHEEP MONEY !$,, 920°... 


if you work for us. We will start you in 
business and furnish the capital. Work 
light and easy. Send 10 cents for four 
time trial and terms to agents. 


Draper Publishing Co., Dept., W-20 Chicage 
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d o J - ube 
Towers Surface Cultivator: 
Keeps the land the cleanest. Saves the roots} } ||} 
of the growing plants. Preserves the moisture. 
Causes the ears to fill to their points, 
yield ten per cent to twenty-five per cent. / //\ \|: 
Do you want to do this in raising corn? 

Send for our Treatise on Corn Culture and; 
prices to introduce where we have no agents. 


THE J. D, TOWER & SONS CO., 19th ot. MeneeTh, 
RET E 
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Dr. Coffee Curing Blindnes 


- = : : 




























1This picture shows a cataract about 
as bad as Henry C. Laub’s eye was 
for 30 vears 


one month's use of Dr. Coffee's rem 


which was cured with 


edies 





This picture shows the condition of 
Mrs. Blackburn's eves after they had 


got about half well. This scum and 


sear Was all over the sight. You can 
see about half of it has cleared off in 
this picture. Dr. Coffee can cure 
every case of this kind. Read her 


stor, 























This cut shows acute inflammation 
tnd granulations as thes were on A, 
Finally made him 
Dr. Coffee's Absorption Rem 
of this 
Mr. Pal 


J. Palmer's eves. 
blind 
edies 


will cure 


every 


Read 


cause 


kind at home. what 





mer savs 













This picture shows an eye that looks 


perfectly normal, but is weak and 


congested, brought on from over 


work and improper care. This is 
how Mrs. Betts eyes looked twenty 
first 


Improper medical 


when com 


fail 
attention and negligence on her part 


yeurs ago they 


menced to 
brought on a terrible affliction—eat- 
aracts and optic nerve disease, that 
Dr. Coffee's Ab- 
restored her to 


made her blind. 


sorption treatment 
perfect sight, and cures every case 
of weak and congested eyes. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


Wonderful stories of people who have been 
blind from five to twenty years being restored 
to sight by mild medicines which they use in 


their eyes at their own homes. 

Dr. Coffee has published an 80-page book on 
the eve and its diseases, which explains how all 
persons afflicted with any disease or weakness 
of the eyes can cure. themselves and restore their 
sight perfectly at home with mild medicines 


without visiting a doctor. 


80-Page Eye Book Free 


Dr. Coffee will send his illustrated book 
free on the “EYE AND ITS DISEASES” to 
every reader of this paper who writes to 
him. 

Dr. Coffee states that his remarkable success _ 
in curing blindness, cataracts of the eyes, glau- -- 
coma, scums, ulcers, granulated lids, inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, paralysis of the optic nerve, weak eyes 
and old sight are not accomplished by operations on the 
eyes, but by his Mild Absorption Remedies that can be 
sent to patients anywhere in the United States, which 
they can use without visiting a doctor and cure them- 
selves of these diseases at a very small expense. 

Dr. Coffee’s Book has wonderful pictures .of the dif- 
ferent diseases of the eyes. It tells you how to prevent 
diseases of the eyes and old sight: how to make weak 
eyes strong, making the use of glasses unnecessary. It 
explains to you how to test your own eyes and cure them 
at home: it tells how Dr. Coffee is curing ten thousand 
patients a year, and gives the history of the most won- 
derful cures of blindness the world has ever known. 


Dr. Coffee Restores Sight to Eyes Like These: 


Mr. Henry C. Laub, of Denison, Iowa, states that be had a cataract 
He refused to allow it operated on be- 


on his right eve for thirty vears. 


cause his mother had been madesblind from operation for cataract. He 
used one month's treatment of Dr. Coffee’s Remedies which cost %.00, 
which absorbed the cataract and completely restored his sight. Write 


to him for particulars. 

Mrs. T. J. Blackburn, of 1707 East Des 
lowa For fourteen vears I suffered with glaucoma and inflamma- 
with uleers and growths over the sight. I doctored with 
thirty-six different doctors. They left me blind. I heard of Dr. Coffee 
and used his treatment, and it restored my sight perfectly. I would like 


Moines street, Des Moines, 
SuvVS: 


tion of the eves, 


to write to everybody about my case.” 


Mr. A. J. Palmer, of Melrose, “For 
afflicted with granulated eye lids and inflammation of the eyes, which 
ended in ulcers and growths and scums on the sight, which made me 
I suffered with the most terrible inflammation and pain 

\fter treating with several other doctors [ wrote to Dr. 
They stopped the pain, 


lowa, says: two years IT was 


totally blind, 
anyone could. 
Coffee and used his mild, soothing remedies. 
healed the ulcers and in three months restored my sight perfectly. I 
thank God I can see again. . Write me for particulars.” 


Mrs. En 
eyes have be 


“For twenty years my 
little worse 


Betts, of Knox City, Mo., says: 
i weak and conjested, which gradually got a 
finally I had cataracts on both eyes and paralysis of the 
Two years ago I could not see my way the 

My daughter read about 
She wrote him and I used 
Lam 74 years of age 


each year an 
nerve coming on. neross 
room. Doctors said nothing could be done. 
Dr. Coffee and his Absorption Treatment. 

his treatment which restored my sight perfectly. 
and I want to urge everybody who has cataracts or weak eyes to use his 


home remedies.” 

Dr. Coffee refers to these four people who were blind 
and now see because they are typical cases from four of 
causes of blindness with which he 


the most common 
comes in contact. He positively states that such cases 
ean be cured in every instance if his treatment is 


used, just mild medicines at your home without visiting 
him. He can refer to thousands of just such cases as 
these. 


Get Dr. Coffee’s book and read it. It tells how to prevent 
old sight and how to throw away your glasses, how to cure cata- 
racts, scuins, floating spots and all weak and diseased eyes at 
your own home. Dr. Coffee will give you a written opinion of 
your case absolutely FREE of charge. Write today. Address, 


DR. W. 0. COFFEE, 362 Good Block, Des Moines, la. 














DR. W. O. COFFEE, 





A. 

























J. 


Originator Absorption Treatment for Eye 
Diseases. 























